“A COMPLEX AND TERRIFYING 
PORTRAIT OF A KILLER WHO SEEMED 
ALMOST DOOMED FROM BIRTH. 


—KATE WINKLER DAWSON, 
AUTHOR OF AMERICAN SHERLOCK 
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PRAISE FOR AMERICA'S FIRST FEMALE 
SERIAL KILLER 


“Mary Kay McBrayer’s America’s First Female Serial Killer brings the horrifying true story of Jane 
Toppan to lurid, novelistic life, and forces the reader face-to-face with the thoughtlessness and 
cruelry that helped turn a gifted, damaged child into one of America’s most legendary killers. A 


heartbreaking page-turner of a book, and a story as sadly relevant today as it was a century ago.” 


—Shaun Hamill, author of A Cosmology of Monsters 


“Jane Toppan’s legacy may have been written in strychnine, but it is Mary Kay McBrayer who 
finds Jolly Jane’s voice in this captivating, empathetic exploration into one of America’s most 


prolific serial killers.” 


—Clay McLeod Chapman, author of The Tribe trilogy and The Remaking 


“In America’s First Female Serial Killer, Mary Kay McBrayer brilliantly presents one of the most 
fascinating serial killers in American history—and not just because the killer was a woman. 
McBrayer digs into the troubled life of Jane Toppan, who is by far one of the most disturbing 
‘angels of death’ found in the annals of murder. What McBrayer offers us is a complex—and 


terrifying—portrait of a killer who seemed almost doomed from birth.” 


—Kate Winkler Dawson, author of American Sherlock: Murder, Forensics, and the Birth of American CSI 


“Mary Kay McBrayer has written a thoughtful and inspired take on one of the greatest poisoners 
in history. America’s First Female Serial Killer: Jane Toppan and the Making of a Monster seethes with rage, 
compulsion, and a righteous condemnation of the servitude of the underclass. A chilling and 


sobering read.” 


—Robert Levy, author of The Glittering World and Anais Nin at the Grand Guignol 


“I love this book; it’s like Stephen King’s Misery as told by Shirley Jackson...a book as steady, 
precise, and twisted as Toppan’s murders. And somehow it’s laced with whimsy too. At the heart of 
the mystery, and the core of the book’s tantalizing design, is the question: how did she get by with 
it? The answer lies, wickedly, in a story of trust and service, and the invisibiliry that comes with it 


all.” 


—Timothy Schaffert, author of critically acclaimed Devils in the Sugar Shop and The Singing and 


Dancing Daughters of God 


“T found it difficult to put down this cinematic retelling of a troubled and murderous (yet 
charismatic and scientifically bright) mind from America’s Gilded Age. Using vivid scene work and 
insight, Mary Kay McBrayer shows us more than just a portrait of a killer; she argues, with deft 
and horrific storytelling, the most extreme effects of our class system’s tendency to marginalize, 


and ultimately de-humanize, so many of its citizens.” 


—Elena Passarello, author of Animals Strike Curious Poses and Let Me Clear My Throat 


“Jane Toppan should be known as well as Jack the Ripper: America’s first female serial killer and 
an angel of death with dozens of victims, but also a victim herself. Mary Kay McBrayer’s novel 
gives voice to Toppan, never apologizing, but explaining how this invisible woman refused to be 
ignored by racking up a body count. Her story has become as neglected as her life, but McBrayer 
restores her to her place in our history of complicated, upsetting women who refused to comply 


with their own oppression, often violently.” 


—Grady Hendrix, author of The Southern Book Club’s Guide to Slaying Vampires, My Best Friend’s Exorcism, 


and Horrorstor 


“America’s First Female Serial Killer sheds light on the horrifying—but long neglected—story of Jane 
Toppan, the nurse with the dubious honour of being America’s first female serial killer. Toppan’s 
own confession stated that she had dispatched over thirty victims through poisoning—but her 
motives are contradictory and unclear. In this compelling and creative book, McBrayer unravels the 


threads of Jane Toppan’s narrative to see what we can discover of the woman beneath. It’s a 


startling picture of sociopath quite unlike any other, told through the fragmented stories of those 
people who were unfortunate enough to cross paths with Jane Toppan. Complex, contradictory and 
cold, these stories offer the reader a chance to look behind the curtain and see what turned Honora 
Kelley, a young girl of Irish heritage left in the care of the Boston Female Asylum, into Jane 


Toppan, one of the most prolific and complex serial killers in America’s history.” 


—Dr Hannah Priest, Manchester, editor of She-Wolf: A Cultural History of Female Werewolves 


“America’s First Female Serial Killer is more than a book about murder; it’s a recipe for creating 
monsters. McBrayer has turned knowledge into a gripping narrative and cold facts into a full, 
painful life to show us how wanting to be needed can turn a normal person into a heartless fiend. 
This is Capote’s In Cold Blood for serial killer enthusiasts: meticulously researched, superbly written, 


and incredibly vivid. Don’t miss it.” 


—Gabino Iglesias, author of Zero Saints and Coyote Songs 
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WE KNOW HOW ТО MAKE SERIAL KILLERS. YOU JUST TAKE A ТҮРЕ-А KID WHO'S FAIRLY BRIGHT AND 
JUST BEAT THE CRAP OUT OF HIM DAY AFTER DAY. THAT'S HOW IT'S DONE. 


—CORMAC MCCARTHY 


IF THERE'S A BOOK THAT YOU WANT TO READ, BUT IT HASN'T BEEN WRITTEN YET, THEN YOU MUST 
WRITE IT. 


—TON! MORRISON 


NO ONE CAN HANDLE THE KIDS. 


—CHARLES BOWDEN, “TORCH SONG” 
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MANY THINGS 
CAN BE TRUE 


A Note from the Author 
Dear reader, 


Here’s the truth: I learned Jane Toppan’s story for the first time when I 
was trying to make myself clean my apartment on Atlanta’s west side, 
across from the vacant lot that still had “crime scene” tape, across its 
roadside entrance from the day before. Га come home from an ex’s house 
early that morning, and I had spent all day trying not to think about why 
that tape was up and why so many blue-lit cars were parked on my street 
at 6:00 a.m. 

But naturally, I found myself twenry minutes later standing in my 
kitchen with a dripping mop, listening to My Favorite Murder. They told the 
story of Jane Toppan. I remember pursing my lips, dropping my mop, 
crossing my arms, and thinking, Okay though, America, any single one of these 
absolutely shit experiences would have made me strangle someone with a piano wire. I 
took to the internet before the episode ended. Everywhere I looked turned 
up the same logistical story, a list of facts barely stringing together a plot 
with any causaliry. The more facts I learned about Jane, the less I knew 
her. In the true spirit of the plus-one who seeks out the weirdest person at 
the cocktail party, Jane was the guest that I wanted to know. 

I kept reading for her, but I found different iterations of the same facts, 
and that frustrated me. She was not given a fraction of the attention her 
male counterparts were, particularly if they were white or English or 


American. It’s true that there are fewer female serial killers, but among 


Americans Jane is the first on record. The only nonfiction book I could 
find on her was Harold Schechter’s Fatal, which is amazing, but not what 
I wanted to read. The facts were there, but the story was missing. 

I just didn’t get it: why wouldn’t her contemporaries have studied her? 
They studied Jack the Ripper. They studied Lizzie Borden. Why wouldn’t 
they want to learn from her behaviors to try to prevent others? 

I have a theory. People like Jane—poor, Irish (at the time considered a 
lesser race), smart, hardworking—were basically ignored during the 
Victorian era. As an ethnic minoriry who worked in hospitaliry in front of 
house, I could identify with that somewhat: it sucks to have a job that is 
not only thankless, but if you do it well, then it looks like you were never 
there. Those are the jobs that Jane worked her whole life, and she didn’t 
like not having the attention. The fact that someone so unimportant and 
unwanted could commit so many murders without being caught was, 
basically, embarrassing. As it happened, the McKinley assassination 
happened at about the same time as her arrest, which diverted attention, 
and has allowed her to be ignored for a century more. 

This book attempts to rectify that error. It is, granted, more about the 
murderer than the murders, which is perhaps irresponsible, but it is my 
best approximation as to how her sociery—and by extension, our sociery— 
might have made her. I tried to take into account all the things she said 
about herself as well, but she was a pathological liar, so everything must 
be taken with a pinch of salt. 

I served a ten-month term through AmeriCorps at a residential mental 
health faciliry for at-risk kids right after I graduated college, trying to do 
that very thing. Not everyone has the constitution for dealing with, for 


example, juvenile sex offenders, or fifteen year old kids with face tattoos 


who knocked over gas stations to pay for their grandma’s diabetes 
medications. For some reason, I thought I did. I don’t. Very few people do. 

I thought I made an impression on them, I thought I did my part to 
help. What they needed and never got was someone to guide them, to 
prevent them from harming themselves when harm was all they knew. I 
was assigned to work with fourteen-to-eighteen-year-old boys, mostly wards 
of the state, mostly already with criminal records. When, at its end, I 
asked why them and not the girls, my supervisors said that someone had 
to do it, and I was the wild card. 

One child, the most polite, Michael, whose teeth had rotted out and 
who was cognitively delayed from neglect in his formative years, walked 
into a lake on Christmas Day after he got the news from his caseworker 
that his mother had overdosed. Years later, my best friend called to tell 
me, “Don’t turn on the news.” I turned on the news. Michael had charged 
an elementary school with a bag of guns. At the last minute, a woman 
working the front desk talked him down. He told her he hadn’t really 
wanted to do it. He had turned eighteen, aged out of the system, and gone 
off his meds because the state no longer paid for them. 

That could have been prevented. 

Another boy, Dariaan, the smartest on the unit, the most attractive, 
athletic, charismatic, with tattoos already up his neck, hugged me when I 
left the faciliry for graduate school. When I came back the next month to 
visit, he had already discharged. Right back into the shitry home that he’d 
come from. He told a coworker after I left, “If I go back there, I’m not 
gonna make it.” He didn’t. Someone confused him for his father and shot 
him to death. That could have been prevented. If someone had been 


paying attention. 


I cried for days after I heard these stories. I looked all over the internet 
for news. Michael had a mug shot. His mouth was closed, so I couldn’t 
tell if hed gotten his teeth fixed. Dariaan had a high school yearbook 
picture, and one of him riding a float in a Martin Luther King Jr. parade. 
I think, in some way, I’m telling Jane’s story because I can’t tell theirs. 


Theirs ended before they were really over. And that didn’t have to happen. 


+ {fatal ч 


I remember telling my mother when I learned that Charles Manson had 
died in prison. She didn’t look up from plucking her eyebrows. Her exact 
words were, “Whoop-dee-shit. I don’t know why we kept him alive so long 
anyway. What a fucking monster.” 

She’s exactly right about him being a fucking monster, but on the spot, 
I answered, “We kept him alive so we could learn how that could happen, 
right? And how to prevent it?” 

I say “we” because even though we know Manson for being the most 
twisted fuck in existence, he was a kid first, too. A severely and 
consistently abused kid. Pm not excusing the behavior. There is no 
excuse. I’m not excusing the lack of intervention on his behalf as a child, 
either. 

You might notice that all the examples I’ve given are of boys and men. 
That’s what I learned. I only worked occasionally with the girls, but I did 
notice one chief difference: when boys have a problem, they fight. They 
throw a few punches, get the aggression out, and then it’s over. Girls have 
a longer memory. We’ll wait indefinitely, until an opportuniry presents 
itself, to rectify a wrong. We hold grudges forever. 

Serial murderers are obviously still very real. We are better at catching 


them now, but we are still learning methods of early intervention and 


how to identify this rype of behavior before it escalates—and we get it 
wrong many more times than we get it right. The human mind is complex 
and unknowable, and many things can be true. Jane was a human and a 
monster, but she might not have become one. Still, our current narratives 
focus more on her monstrosiry, and for me, that is a problem. Monsters 
come from lack of humaniry, and it seems to me that the human was 
driven out of Jane. 

Of course, there’s no real way to know that. As I mentioned, there’s not 
a whole lot written about Jane Toppan, and even the things that are 
written about her were written in a different time period, when “medical 
science” was just on the verge of emerging from its air quotes, just after 
Sigmund Freud made his series of big swings and misses that ignored over 
half the population. Hell, even newspaper articles about her are under 
lock and key in a safery deposit box somewhere in suburban Boston, and 
journalism was just as sensational then as it is now, so who can we trust 
for the truth? 

The answer is me. Kind of. Here’s the complex truth of many things: 
facts can be bent to support any argument. What I’ve written here is 
researched. The facts are intact. Everything that can check out does check 
out. What you’re about to read is what I believe to be the likeliest account 
of who Jane Toppan was as a person, who she became as a monster, how 
the people around her might have molded her into that, and what we 
might be able to learn from her. With those objectives in mind, and 
because facts are few, some things I have just had to assert through 
educated guess. Like, for example, what was she wearing when she met 
her fiancé? Who organized her foster mother’s funeral? What did Jane say 
to her sister just before she killed her? What was her favorite candy? 


I don’t know. Those answers are lost. We have almost nothing from the 
mouth of Jane herself. What you’re holding now is what I have deduced. 
For that reason, this narrative retelling has a unique and revolving 
perspective: to me, it feels the truest. I hope you enjoy reading the story of 
Jane Toppan. 


Mary Kay McBrRAYER 
August 21, 2019 


PART І 
INDENTURE 





PROLOGUE 


THE STAFF: 
BOSTON FEMALE ASYLUM, 1862 


America’s first female serial killer was named Jane Toppan. She was born 
Honora Kelley. 

Ten days after he dropped off his girls, he sewed his eyelids shut. We 
joked about it, despite its gore: how could you sew both eyelids shut? How 
could you see to stitch the second? This from women who call ourselves 
Christian. When he surrendered them, Mr. Kelley insisted their mother 
had died of consumption when Honora was in infancy. Honora 
remembers her mother anyway. But who can say if the memories of early 
childhood are of events or of stories so vivid we assume them to be true? 

The wards heard the rumor about Mr. Kelley soon enough, and in the 
bunkroom after lights-out we once found them chanting around the girls’ 
beds in a circle. Delia was crying and yelling for them to stop, but Honora 
showed resilience. She smiled and tried to learn the words. She was only 
about six. We thought she didn’t understand what they were saying. When 
the wards saw us, they stayed in their circle because they thought we 
would confirm the rumor, and none of us said anything but to get 
themselves back to bed before they got the paddle. The tears ruddied 
Delia’s face and clung to the ends of her lashes as she begged us to tell 
her that wasn’t true about her da. Which we couldn’t do. Honora climbed 
into bed with her sister and put her forehead against Delia’s and 
whispered to her. 


“Remember what he told us the last time he got angry, Delia. He 
promised it would be the last time. That he would go see Mam and take 
us with him before he saw it happen again. Remember? He only didn’t 
want to see it happen, see? It’s okay. He sewed them shut for us. So we 
could live here, with the nice ladies. So we could learn all these things 
and not die like Mam and be poor. See?” 

Delia’s face went blank. 

“The other girls don’t know it’s good that he did it. Wouldn’t the nice 
ladies tell us he hadn’t if it was bad? Wouldn’t they tell us? Wouldn’t they 
tell the girls it wasn’t true if it was bad?” 

We never lie to them, of course. Although it would be easier to lie than 
tell the orphans the truths of their still-living relatives. Peter Kelley 
disappeared, with eyes sewn shut or wide open we didn’t know, so for 
Honora and Delia, there was no decision to make. If you don’t know the 
truth, there is nothing that is not true. We only just got the other girls 
back to bed. Honora seemed totally unfazed. 


арай > 


She does tell stories, but they аге not exactly lies. Her eyes go so black 
they absorb light as she channels stories that no child could invent. Her 
chubby work-worn hands gesture to embellish the tales. Of her father 
colonizing India wearing tan clothes and a hat so hard she could stand on 
it without hurting it. Of the brown-skinned boy her father will bring her 
to marry when he stops back in Boston to retrieve her. Of how she and 
Delia, their two elder sisters, their living grandfather, and their mother 
will all return to Ireland once the adults get their affairs sorted. Of her 
mother dining in Kensington Palace at Queen Victoria’s table, not as a 


servant, but as a guest, an ambassador to both Ireland and India. 


Her parents’ whereabouts are unknown. We have no knowledge of the 
elder sisters. After a few weeks, we could even doubt that Delia was 
related to Honora. Delia is a few years older, though we don’t know how 
many, and her face is so much fairer, her hair so much thinner, here eyes 
so light and luminous one wonders if she can see anything at all, if she 
doesn’t just sees through everything. Her mind wanders, and we often find 
her having conversations with no one in the stairwells. It is easy to forget 
that those girls were associated at all. 

All the girls in the asylum love her, too young and so eager to believe 
her to notice the fantasies’ inconsistencies. Honora always stands amid a 
gaggle of admirers once her chores are finished—and although this isn’t 
often, there is never an open moment when she is alone. She gives them 
hope. False hope, but hope nonetheless. It seems harmless. 

The women at Boston Female Asylum love Honora, too. We even gave 
her the nickname Nora. No matter what the task, she works at it till it is 
completed and satisfactory. True, her calling us to observe her progress 
grows tiresome, but with just a little praise, she will do anything, even to 
the point of asking for more chores. If one of us arrives to admire her 
work, she is the happiest girl. She takes on chores no other girls want to 
do, which makes them all like her even more. 

Only once, when one of the new staff chastised her for needing constant 
approval, did Honora behave badly, spreading slander about one of the 
older orphans which we then toiled to dispel and diminish. We should not 
tell you what she said, as that would only perpetuate the lie—and this was 
a lie, no probabiliry of trueness, just a childish vendetta to scare the other 
wards from being friends with the girl. Nora was punished with the 
paddle, but she seemed to learn her lesson about the importance of a girl’s 


reputation. After one of us consoled her, she returned to her chores, and 


by the end of the day, she was back to her normal garrulous self. That’s 
all we know about her. 


Nora is a hardworking girl. She will be a blessing to anyone’s home. 


CHAPTER | 


The faces of the indentured wards and their families stared up from the 
scrapbook at Mrs. Ann C. Toppan. All were in the fashion of early 
photographs, each young, expressionless face a shade of the one before it. 
She waited in the parlor office of the Boston Female Asylum on a blush 
velvet sofa. Though it was obviously inferior to her own, the décor 
impressed her, and the service of the ward who let her in—though much 
older and more beautiful than she had anticipated—overmatched her 
expectations as well. The girl reentered the parlor office with a tray of tea 
and cookies and placed it by the scrapbook on the coffee table. “Cream and 
sugar, madam?” the ward asked as she streamed tea into the cup. Mrs. 
Toppan noted the arc of the liquid, how not a drop was spared, how the 
girl lifted the pot with a strong wrist, from the shoulder, and she 
straightened her mouth when she replied, “No. Thank you.” 

The ward bobbed a quick curtsy, asked if she could provide Mrs. Toppan 
with anything while she waited, and then exited with imperceptible 
footsteps to find the matron. 

Mrs. Toppan studied the parlor while she waited, and studied the dress 
of the families in the photographs. They were always significantly more 
indulgent than that of their wards’ plain maid dress, and she decided that 
she was in good company among them when the thin-drawn countenance 
of the matron entered. Her dress was of low-qualiry gray cotton, 
unfashionably practical, but pressed and clean as a woman of her position 
would require. Mrs. Toppan, Matron Greene noticed, was far overdressed 
for the occasion, which in her experience meant overcompensation, that 


she needed to appear wealthier than she actually was. 


“Mrs. Toppan, so lovely to have you in our residence. I hope you’ve 
found the service amenable. Pm Matron Greene, and I see you’ve met 
Fiona.” The women pinched their fingertips together. 

“Yes, she’s much older than I thought she would be.” Mrs. Toppan was 
not in the habit of hedging her criticisms among her inferiors, especially 
not those meant to serve her. 

“Fiona is one of our eldest wards. She has not been indentured, and she 
will be emancipated next month.” She crossed opposite the mahogany 
coffee table and perched rigid on the edge of a wingback chair. “Are you 
familiar with the Boston Female Asylum, Mrs. Toppan? May I tell you 
about our mission?” Mrs. Toppan nodded once for her to continue. “When 
Reverend and Mrs. Stillman founded our asylum in 1799, we were refuge 
only to those girls who had neither father nor mother, but since then, we 
have opened our doors to any suffering child—” 

“Pardon, Mrs. Greene—” 

“Matron Greene.” 

Mrs. Toppan paused, taken aback, and waited for Matron Greene to 
sputter an apology which Mrs. Toppan would begrudgingly accept. When 
Matron Greene offered none, Mrs. Toppan continued, quite stern. “I was 
led to believe that all your wards were parentless. I do not care to deal 
with parents interfering with the way we run our home.” 

Matron Greene turned up the corners of her mouth in a gesture meant 
to reassure, but the rest of her face did not change. Instead it looked as if 
someone had briefly smeared her portrait. “For your purposes, indeed the 
children are parentless. Each parent signs a form of surrender in which 
they relinquish all right and claim to their daughter. They promise with 
their signature that they will not interfere with the management of her in 


any respect whatsoever. It is in every way as if the parents do not exist.” 


Mrs. Toppan laughed. “I didn’t know their parents could read. How 
could you be sure they understood what they are signing?” 

Matron Greene’s face remained motionless for she was used to women 
like Mrs. Toppan, once of significant means and now unsettled in their 
class because of industry, widowhood, or some such thing that threatened 
their unseating. Matron Greene did not sympathize with such women. 
She guarded her girls against them: their insecurities made them cruel. 
She continued her explanation without flourish: “I assure you that we 
take very disciplined precautions to ensure that each parent understands 
the requirements of surrender. If they cannot write their own signature, 
we help them leave their mark. 

“Each girl under our care at the Boston Female Asylum receives 
traditional education only as far as is necessary for her class. Most of their 
education is in the skills of homemaking; sewing, knitting, cooking, 
mending, laundering, all the necessary housekeeping skills. When each 
girl turns eleven, we do our best to place them into homes that will treat 
them kindly.” Mrs. Toppan blinked placidly. “In exchange for this kind 
treatment, room, and board, we promise you will receive a well-trained girl 
to keep your house for you. She will be contractually bound to you until 
she is eighteen years old, at which point you are to release her from her 
service and grant her fifty dollars on which to live while she finds other 
employment—” 

“Fifty dollars?” Mrs. Toppan interrupted. 

Matron Greene said nothing. 

“That’s a significant sum.” 

The Matron dipped her chin once. “After their seven years of service 


many girls decide to stay on, working for the family to which they are 


indentured even after they turn eighteen. At this point, it would be up to 
the ward to negotiate her wages, as she would then be an adult.” 

“Do they not marry?” 

“Some do. Many do not. Because they are of no stature, name, family, 
and engage in little social interaction, marriages are uncommon. They 
also feel indebted to the family who has given them so much opportuniry, 
and the world outside of the home can be a terrifying place to a young girl 
of limited means. Most of our wards already know this, and they are not 
eager to return to it.” 

Mrs. Toppan paused while Matron Greene stared at her. She let her 
gaze wander to Fiona while she schemed. “Matron Greene, may I be 
frank?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I have a daughter, Elizabeth, of sweet and fragile disposition. She’s at a 
tender age, very impressionable. I don’t want to bring a girl in the house 
to rival her. I need someone younger than she is. Someone who wouldn’t 
be old enough to be jealous. Someone who wouldn’t think of my daughter 
as her peer...do you have any younger girls with enough training to be 
placed already?” 

Matron Greene blinked slowly. Because she could tell that Matron 
Greene soon would rise at the attempted exploitation and dismiss Mrs. 
Toppan, Fiona interrupted despite certain punishment. “Excuse me, 
madam,” Fiona said. “Pardon me. I may know of someone to fit Mrs. 
Toppan’s needs. Excuse me.” 

Matron Greene’s narrow eyes flicked over to Fiona to silence her. 
Fiona’s shoulders jumped as if struck, and her hands wrung where they 
were clasped behind her back. 


“You do?” Mrs. Toppan said, turning to Fiona. “Please. Go on.” 


Fiona looked at the matron with apology. “Madam, her name is Nora 
Kelley—” 

“She’s Irish?” Mrs. Toppan exclaimed. 

“Madam, her parents only. She works better than the other girls. She 
likes when you tell her what a good job she’s done. She tells the most 
magical stories—” 

“The ‘gift of gab.” 

Matron Greene interjected, “Honora is much younger than we place 
out.” 

“How old is she?” Mrs. Toppan asked Fiona. 

“Eight. Nearly nine, madam. But if anyone deserves the kind treatment 
of the Toppan house, it’s a sweet, hard worker like Nora. She would fit 
right in with the family. Everyone loves her. Pm sure Miss Elizabeth 
would, too.” 

Mrs. Toppan turned to Matron Greene. “Pll take Honora Kelley.” 

“Do you have arrangements to house an indentured servant at this 
moment in your home?” 

“Indeed I do. I would not have shown my face here if I was of limited 
means.” 

“I meant no disrespect, Mrs. Toppan. Many of our patrons are merely 
unaware of the speed at which we prefer to place our wards. Fiona, gather 
Honora and her clothes.” She stood as Fiona exited and walked to the 
marble-top stand by the sofa on which Mrs. Toppan sat. From the drawer 
beneath the lamp she produced a starched document and went to the 
secretary desk in the back of the parlor. She saw Mrs. Toppan hesitate 
once when she saw that Peter Kelley was still living, and said sharply, “I 


wouldn’t worry about the living relatives. They won’t be coming for her. If 


they were to find her by the hand of God, she would not go back to them. 
We rescued the Kelleys from a truly miserable home.” 


Mrs. Toppan signed, flowery, spindly, and illegibly. 


CHAPTER 2 


Fiona walked past Delia soaping the baseboards and into the bunkroom 
where Honora stripped the beds. Honora pushed the bin in the aisle and 
smiled, her round cheeks rising when she saw Fiona. She waited for the 
praise of a job well done. When Fiona said nothing, Honora’s face fell. 
“Am I doing it wrong? It’s the way they taught me to do it.” 

“No, Nora,” Fiona said, pulling her into a hug. “They’re placing you 
out.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“You're going to serve a family. To live with them.” 

Honora’s face went blank. “What did I do wrong?” 

“Nothing! It’s good! You'll have your own room. You'll have a sister. 
They'll take better саге of you than we can here.” 

“Т already have sisters,” Honora said. 

“Now you have one more. Go gather your things.” 

“Т don’t want to go.” 

Fiona’s face hardened. “Ungrateful. Get your things.” 

“Т don’t want to go,” Honora said. “What about Delia?” 

“Get your things now. And dry up that crying. Don’t make her return 
you.” Fiona sank to kneeling beside Honora and slowed her speech. “Do 
you know what happens when they return you?” She paused while 
Honora stared at her. “Do you know? Do you have any idea?” 

Honora shook her head. 

“If you come back here, they beat you. Not just once. Not with just the 
paddle. Not just on the backside. Have you seen me legs, Nora?” she 
slipped back into her brogue, like she assumed the Kelleys had. “And do 


ye know what happens when ye turn eighteen? Ye don’t get fifty dollars 
like you would with them. Ye get a curbstone pillow and a cobblestone 
bed and you hope that some man finds ye pretry enough to give a pittance 
for dinner in exchange for a night of torture, and ye wait for ladies like 
this to have piry on you. Which they never will.” Fiona’s face was bright 
red. “Don’t be like me. Do you understand, Honora?” Fiona stared into 
the scared and now cold black eyes of the little girl until she remembered 
herself. She pawed at her face and blinked and said, “Don’t make her 
bring you back. Do what she says. Do what she says, and then one day if 
you do it well enough, you won’t have to anymore. Gather your things.” 

Honora went to her bunk to find her second dress and primer. She 
folded her apron around her things and tied it to make a neat package. 
While she did it, Fiona stared at her own callused hands and neither girl 
noticed Delia’s electric-blue eyes staring vacantly into the bunkroom, 
sponge dripping dirty water in the doorway. 

Fiona led Honora to the parlor office by the hand. “Don’t be afraid, 
Nora,” she murmured, though the girl would not look at her again. “Mrs. 
Toppan is a very nice woman. She wanted you because she knows how 
good your work is. She knows how sweet you are, and how your stories 
make everyone happy, and she wants you to make her little girl happy like 
you make the girls here happy,” she chattered on until they reached the 
door of the parlor office. “They’re going to love you, Nora,” she said, and 
pushed open the door. Mrs. Toppan and Matron Greene stood. 

Matron Greene said, “Mrs. Toppan, this is Honora Kelley.” 

Honora smiled hugely. She walked toward Mrs. Toppan as Mrs. Toppan 
said, “You may call me Auntie.” Honora curtsied in front of her new 


employer. 


“They call me Nora,” she said, still smiling. “It’s short for my name, 
Honora, madam.” 

Auntie smirked and kept her gaze level with the little girl. “That won’t 
do. That won’t do at all. You need a proper American name. We’ll call you 
Jane. Do you like that name, Jane?” 

Honora frowned at first. She didn’t know of anyone named Jane. The 
only time she ever heard the name was when she was cleaning the parlor 
and a policeman came in and asked Matron Greene to identify someone 
named Jane. A body. During the moment of silence, Mrs. Toppan’s face 
creased between her brows and her eyes narrowed. Honora remembered 
Fiona’s instructions, and then she smiled wide again and nodded. “It’s a 


beautiful name, Auntie. I love it.” 


CHAPTER 3 


Jane was excellent in her chores, she was well-behaved and courteous, she 
enjoyed helping Auntie prepare for guests, and she loved the Bible stories 
that she got to hear from the back of the church. Her favorite story was of 
King Solomon mediating between the two mothers. They both claimed to 
be the mother of the same child, and they came to King Solomon to 
decide who could keep the baby. He suggested a compromise. “1 cut the 
baby in half,” the preacher said. One mother agreed. The other mother 
said, “No! Don’t! She can have him!” and to that mother, Solomon gave 
the child. Even if that wasn’t the real mother, Jane intuited, the child was 
better off with her. 

Jane imagined that she was that baby. 

She imagined whole lives for herself, and she always had. Her 
daydreams distracted her from her regular tasks, made them endurable. 
Auntie felt that the girl at the asylum had cheated her, that Jane had not 
told the children “stories,” as that girl had said, but bold-faced lies, 
slander, titillations that no children should hear, let alone conceptualize 
for themselves, and her gentle daughter Elizabeth was far too soft for such 
narratives. The first time Auntie overheard one of Jane’s tales was when 
she walked in while Jane was cleaning Elizabeth’s chamber pot. Elizabeth 
sat on the edge of her bed in her nightgown, jaw hanging, as Jane 
gesticulated about her elder sister marrying a black man in Paris and 
having a dozen beautiful gingerbread-skinned babies with curls so tight 
they sprung back into place when pulled, who danced on feet so small it 
looked like they balanced on the tips of their toes, and even the boys had 


the best sweet smiles, and they were always kind to everyone, and if you 


dropped your bread from your basket into a puddle, any of the children 
would share theirs with you, that’s how rich and generous her sister’s 
children were— 

Elizabeth looked up at her mother’s shape, a petite silhouette framed in 
the doorway, and she smiled. “Did you know?” she grinned. “Did you 
know about Jane’s family?” 

Jane stood and smiled at Auntie, with her hands behind her back. Her 
cheeks dimpled even as Auntie slapped her, hard, and she did not look up 
or cry afterward. “Pll have no such lies told to my child,” Auntie said. 
“There are no dark-skinned people in France. You have no sister. And a 
Parisian would never court a Paddy, besides.” She stared down at Jane 
before she turned her eyes on Elizabeth. “Shame on you for listening to 
such nonsense. Come.” She walked toward the hall. 

Jane’s eyes finally brimmed and flooded, but she kept her face down, 
even as Elizabeth asked, “Are you alright? Jennie? I didn’t know. I didn’t 
know it would make her mad—” 

“Now,” her mother shrieked, and Elizabeth followed her into the parlor 
where she was made to sit until Jane finished the chores in her room. 
Then she was allowed to return, to change into her day dress, and then 
retreat back to the parlor to continue her needlepoint while her mother’s 


friends came to be entertained. Jane served them tea and biscuits. 
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“They уоп” tell anyone,” Elizabeth told Jane on a church picnic, the next 
month, with a group of schoolchildren behind her. “I told them about 
your sister, about her children. They don’t believe me.” 


Jane looked up from her darning and into the sun where they stood. 


“Will you tell us the story?” a blonde girl asked. “About the gingerbread 
children?” 

Jane looked at Elizabeth. “What did you tell them?” 

“Just a little,” she said. “I just told her that your sister married a man 
in Paris, and they had children like sweet cake, that were sweet and 
interesting. But they didn’t believe me.” 

“Please, Jennie,” said a little boy named James Murphy, with a face 
that reddened in the sun. “Tell us about the candy children.” 

Jane smoothed her skirt around her and said, “Well they weren’t just 
gingerbread, you know. Some of them were made of licorice. Some of 
them had ladyfingers for fingers, and they had peppermint eyes and lips 
like slices of peach. And they loved to kiss.” 

“No!” James said. “Kissing is bad.” 

“No,” said Jane, very seriously. “Kissing is good. It’s like eating candy, 
like a treat. The sweet children love to kiss in Paris.” She carried on 
about fruits and kissing until she saw Auntie coming up the hill with her 
friends, and she stopped. She picked up her darning and tried to blend 
into the blanket beneath her, but the children moved in around her. They 
pleaded for her to tell them her story. Where was her family from? When 
would they come to retrieve her? Would her mother please bring them 
candies? Would she teach them how to kiss? James moved her face toward 
his, and he pushed his thin lips into hers, and then Auntie yanked him 
away. His own mother dragged him away by his ear. The picnic was over. 
The servants with whom Jane sat all gathered their families’ food and 
dishes, and one of the elders helped Jane pack up the Toppans’ lunches as 
well. 

At home, Jane got the paddle. She didn’t cry, and Elizabeth did. She 
begged her mother to stop, said that Jane was only telling them stories 


because she asked for them, that it wasn’t her fault, that Jane was just 
following orders like her mother told her she had to, that Jane hadn’t 
kissed James, James had kissed her, he had wanted to kiss her, he loved 
Jane. Jane hadn’t even liked James. Jane wasn’t fast. It was all James. And 
boys could do what they liked. She only did what he said, the same way 
that she did what Auntie said. This explanation just made Auntie more 
mad. The scandal that her own daughter could have asked to hear such 
vulgarities brought on harsher punishments and shame on James and all 
the Murphys for socializing with the workers. Finally, Elizabeth fled from 
the room, and then Auntie stopped. Jane shook as she brought herself 
upright. 

“I will not have your slander under my roof,” Auntie said. “Do you 
understand? Just because you are a Paddy by blood doesn’t mean you have 
to act like one.” 

“Yes, Auntie,” she said. And then, without looking up, she asked, 
“Pardon me. I only don’t want to get in trouble. What is a Paddy?” 

“A Paddy is what you were born as: lazy, dishonest filth that tells un- 
Christian lies to anyone who will listen. With a beating and a blessing, we 
might be able to get rid of those blasphemous qualities.” Jane swallowed 
and kept her eyes to the ground until Auntie reached down, and with her 
gnarled hand tilted up Jane’s face, and she said, “You want to go to 
heaven when you die, don’t you, Jane?” 

Jane cleared her throat and said, “Yes, Auntie.” 

“Then you can tell no more lies.” 

“I weren't telling lies, mam—” 

Jane’s thin eyebrows lifted into her forehead as Auntie leaned down till 
their faces nearly touched. “You have no sister. You have no family. Your 


father was a drunken mess, and he abandoned you.” 


“He didn’t,” Jane said, her small round jaw set. “He didn’t abandon us. 
He only couldn’t take care of us anymore and he didn’t want to hurt us. 
He told my sister and me that before he left us.” 

“If I hear one word more about your dishonorable father or insane 
sister, Pll take you back to the asylum. Do you want to go back to watery 
cabbage soup and dry bread?” 
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Incidents regarding Jane’s family only repeated themselves twice more. 
Jane learned to draw her mouth tight like a purse string, lest the other 
children pull out of it for themselves and at her expense. She knew the 
truth, and Elizabeth and the other children believed her, and that would 
have to be enough. 

Elizabeth attended Jane after each of these beatings. She taught Jane 
how to pronounce her words so that none of Auntie’s friends would know 
that she was Irish, taught her about the families in the neighborhood, 
which ones were friends to Auntie and which ones were not. Elizabeth 
did everything that she could to undo Aunties abuse without 
contradicting her, but Jane no longer wanted her there, nor thought of 
her as a friend. Rather, Elizabeth was the woman she became in the 
stories she told herself about herself. The ones which, now, never left her 
own mind. 

If Jane had been born Elizabeth...she thought about this fatal birth 
often, particularly during her most strenuous or disgusting chores. How 
she, Jane, would have used that position, not squander it as Elizabeth 
had. What she would have seen and experienced. Jane would have gone to 
Paris. She would have made friends with people unlike anyone she knew 


now. She would have gotten her education, would have read books, would 


have written books, would have written scandalous romances. One would 
have been titled Sweet Blue Eyes after the man who would fall in love with 
her in Bordeaux. Jane would have had many lovers, not all of them in 
vineyards, but Sweet Blue Eyes would love only her. He’d write poems to 
her about the bloom on her cheeks that Auntie said was whorish, and 
about her hands, which in this fantasy would be smooth with long tender 
fingers and clean, shiny nails. The poems would be written in French, and 
Jane would have read them in French. Jane would never sew another 
Stitch. She would dance and sleep till noon and never come back to 
Lowell. Elizabeth never left Massachusetts. Even Jane’s parents had 
traveled to America. Elizabeth married the old deacon from down the 
street, and now she barely saw him. Even Jane’s mother had married her 
adventurous father...he went insane, but at least he was interesting and 
interested in improving their station. Elizabeth was thin and lovely, fair 
and fragile, smart, but not smart enough to scare anyone. Her eyes were 
vaguely dull, and her hair shone but flatly. She drew no attention, she was 
unexceptional in almost every way, yet she wore fineries, her hands were 
soft and smooth, she was not punished for the doings of others, she was 
allowed attention from good men, she got to play outside, she did not have 
chores, she could meet the eye of anyone she wanted to see, could talk 
more plainly than almost anyone, eat at the table, sleep in the cool, in the 
warmth, wear clothes made for her. Elizabeth had birthdays to celebrate, 


had friends, and options, and a future. 


CHAPTER 4 


On Jane’s eighteenth birthday, her indenture ended according to the 
contract Auntie signed. Jane never realized how foolish she was to expect 
any celebration other than an afternoon walk as in years before. For eleven 
years, she had prepared cakes and feasts for Elizabeth’s birthdays. Jane 
was shocked when, on the first one she celebrated with her, Elizabeth 
revealed she was turning thirty-two years old. She looked so young, so 
small, Jane thought. She cried at such small provocation. Every year, 
Elizabeth returned for her own birthday celebration, and she spent more 
nights in the Toppan house than she did at her husband’s. 

On Elizabeth’s most recent birthday, her forty-fifth, Jane paid 
particularly close attention, the way a child learns to behave well in 
advance of asking for favors. She remembered the ache in her arms the 
morning after she whipped the sponge cake batter into a froth. She 
remembered collecting eggs for a week from their normal stores, 
siphoning off the cream from every pail for the filling, scavenging for 
berries at the beginning of a hot summer, hiding them in the cellar so 
that no one would find her surprise, soaking them in honey water to 
mask their bitterness. Jane remembered her frenzied run to the kitchen to 
pull the pans from the oven in the nick of time. She remembered how 
late she stayed awake to build the cake with its layers, how carefully she 
went down the wooden steps with her arms outstretched, a doilied serving 
tray clutched in her chapped hands. She remembered rising early the 
following morning to snip the blooms off the wisteria—Elizabeth’s favorite 
—before the dew set, and setting the prettiest, opened flowers on the top of 
the cake and at its base. She remembered her pride when Elizabeth 


grinned at the cake at the end of the feast she had with her friends and 
how she hugged Jane and thanked her for all her effort. How frail and 
bony Elizabeth felt against her, even inside of her corset and cage 
crinoline. Auntie had even smiled at Jane and nodded curtly when her 
neighbors said how well the cake complimented the other desserts Jane 
had made, and how well the center of it had risen despite the humidiry. 
Elizabeth’s husband, Oramel, had an extra slice and said he thought cake 
like that was probably what spirits ate in heaven, which meant something 
to her then, since he was a deacon of the First Trinitarian Church. 

She was foolish, Jane realized as Auntie held out the fifty dollars to her 
on her own birthday that fall—cloth bills with no envelope, no calling 
card, no letter, no ceremony—to expect anything more than the minimum. 
Jane’s face hardened in acceptance as Auntie said, more than asked, “Do 
you expect you will stay on in our household, now that your indenture has 
ended?” 

Jane held more money in her hand now than she ever had in her life, 
since Mrs. Toppan never trusted her to pay bills for her. The first time 
Jane had come home from errands empry-handed after a store had asked 
her for payment, Auntie had said, “When a child knocks over a glass of 
milk, you don’t blame the child. You blame yourself for leaving the milk 
within her reach. What kind of fool would I be if I left a Catholic in 
charge of my money?” It was this that Jane remembered, and the days of 
vomiting after Elizabeth’s cake turned everyone’s stomach, as she held the 
bills in her hand. 

Even as Auntie had brought the paddle down on her, despite her near 
adulthood, Jane maintained she did not know that wisteria was poisonous. 
She had only known that it was Elizabeth’s favorite flower, and that she 


seldom got to enjoy it because it was so seldom in bloom, and she wanted 


to make her sister happy. That had not gone well, either. “She is not your 
sister,” Auntie had screamed, and then turned and retched. After that 
beating, Jane had cleaned up the vomit, too. The cake made everyone sick. 
Except for Jane. Jane, of course, was not allowed to have any of the cake 
because dessert was for guests. She was sore for days afterward, even 
though Auntie was elderly, and even though she was sick. 

Jane folded the bills in her fist and tucked them into the band of her 
apron. 

“Well?” Auntie said, her face solid. 

“Т expect so,” Jane said. “I expect ГЇЇ stay on.” 

“Very well. You'll continue in the same capaciry. You may take your 


walk once your afternoon chores are completed,” she said, and left. 
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It was very little solace that when Elizabeth woke she insisted that she 
and Jane have their coffee together in the parlor. Elizabeth flipped slowly 
through the scrapbooks of criminals that she had clipped from the papers 
to entertain her many frilly acquaintances who stopped by on their walks 
in the afternoons. Jane did not enjoy watching Elizabeth raise one eyebrow 
and read the crimes aloud. She instead noticed the way that the skin 
rippled above that eyebrow, her face so placid until Elizabeth expressed 
emotion. When she smiled after the litany of euphemisms, Jane watched 
the creases sprout from beside her eyes, the parentheses open around her 
mouth, and she said politely that she still had, after all, so much to do 
that day. And every other day. 

Nonetheless, after Jane helped her dress, Elizabeth begged to 
accompany Jane on her walk, despite Jane wanting to be alone—she was 


so seldom alone. Auntie entrusted her to do everything, but trusted her to 


do nothing well, and so she was constantly hovered over by the other 
maids, the neighbors’ laundresses, anyone who could tattle on Jane if she 
cut a corner or did anything out of the order in which Mrs. Toppan would 
prefer. They walked together, taking the front road as Elizabeth insisted, 
so that they may run into some of her friends, not the paths through the 
backyards, as Jane would have liked. They passed her fellow servants as 
they hung sheets on lines or tended plants alone while their mistresses 
reclined on fainting couches after braving a set of stairs in the heat, or 
dried their hands on old handkerchiefs to keep the needle from slipping 
through their fingers as they embroidered new ones. 

Elizabeth prattled about herself, about the children of her schoolmates, 
as they took baby steps around the neighborhood, Elizabeth under a new 
parasol, Jane under an old parasol that Elizabeth had tatted the edges of, 
indiscreetly, during her parlor visits. It felt ridiculous to hold the 
umbrella overhead when she regularly did errands without one, her skin 
darkening in the sun with no consequence, but she followed Elizabeth’s 
instructions as she always did because she must. 

It wasn’t until that night, after the house was cleaned, after she had 
served dinner and everyone was in bed, when Jane mounted the stairs to 
her attic apartment and undressed for bed, that the bills she was paid 
from her indenture fell from where she had stashed them. Their neat 
folds unraveled as Jane knelt in her short corset and drawers to retrieve 
them. How could she have forgotten that payment? The first she had ever 
received for any work. She thought of how smooth Auntie’s brow was, 
though her thin-plucked eyebrows rested low over her hooded eyes. Jane 
knew that her chin was wrinkled, and that Auntie tucked the folds of 
loose skin into the high neck of her dress. She thought of how old Auntie 


was, how she alone knew this because she was the one who tended her 
laundry. 

How much she knew about everyone by tending their laundry. She 
could tell anything about anyone by washing their clothes. She thought 
about how little good that knowledge was doing her and, even so, how she 
might put it to use. 


CHAPTER 9 


Every season a different color or pattern grew insufferable to Auntie, and 
she claimed her tastes changed based on what her friends liked best. 
When the deacon’s wife found pinks too saccharine, Auntie weeded them 
from her house, or when the mayor’s daughter decided white was too 
simple and plain, that it reminded her of the bleakness of a winter sun, 
nothing could keep its starkness, and the remodeling was added to Jane’s 
chore list. Jane liked such projects because even though Auntie took total 
credit for the ideas in front of her club, it was truly Jane’s handiwork, her 
frugaliry spun into decadence that they complimented, when they noticed. 
Jane liked the recognition, even if it was only Auntie who knew to whom 
it belonged, and she liked even better that she knew the reason Auntie 
craved such drastic change so often: she was sick—Auntie gave herself a to- 
do list because if she still had unfinished plans, she could not die. Jane 
knew this because she did Auntie’s laundry. Jane liked being the only one 
with this knowledge. She liked that she could see the way Auntie’s mind 
worked, and that she was so nervous. She liked that she alone could help 
Auntie, and that Auntie could no longer force her to do anything at all. 
Of course, Jane followed through her every command, but she smiled to 
herself at the knowledge that if she decided not to obey, she could simply 
do as she pleased. 

After she hosted the women’s group on the first Sunday in August, 
Auntie announced to Jane that the draperies had to go—they were too 
simple, the pattern too loose and unwieldy, the colors too flashy for good 
women to abide—and Jane planned a trip to the textile store the following 
morning. After clearing the breakfast dishes to soak tepid in the kitchen 


sink, she walked downtown, and because she knew the clerk so well by 
these years of redecorating, Jane walked straight in without ringing the 
bell. She looked up after latching the door behind her and saw not her 
friend but a man instead—and not a man like Oramel, with his 
intelligently concave cheeks and graceful long fingers, but a man with a 
broad, suntanned face and upturned nose and wide palms. He laughed 
when he saw her expression and said in a lilt she had not heard since the 
Boston Female Asylum, “I guess you were expecting Kary, not me!” He 
stood and said, “You must be Jane Toppan. Kary told me to expect you this 
week, said you always ordered new upholstery at the beginning of the 
seasons but she didn’t know what you’d want—oh, where are my manners. 
I’m Tom Higgins. Pm just filling in for Kary till she stops feeling ill. I 
normally keep stock of the inventory, but I’m doing both. She had her 
doubts that I could, but I insisted. She needed rest. She’s a good girl, but 
every pregnant woman needs more rest than not. She told me what you 
looked like, but I didn’t expect...well, anyway, Miss Jane, how are you this 
morning?” 

“Tm fine, thank you—” 

“Oh, Lord,” he said, sitting, propping his chin in one broad palm, and 
lifting his eyebrows all in one caricatured motion. 

“Sir?” 

“Please. Just talk forever.” 

Jane laughed suddenly. No one talked like this to her, without purpose, 
without instructions, just to entertain and flatter her, and it surprised her. 
She was normally the one to unspool talk to fill the space when ladies 
wanted to be entertained. She had not ever been the one worth 
entertaining. 

“What?” 


“Just talk to me.” 

“What, just...what about?” 

“What have you done today? What will you do today? What do you find 
most interesting about the world?” 

Her eyebrows went up and she blinked several times before she laughed 
in embarrassment. 

“It’s like music,” Tom said. “Laugh at me some more.” 

And she did, but she did not mean to. “What should I say? I fixed up 
breakfast for the Toppans this morning, and then I cleared it when they 
finished, and then I walked up here to order this fabric for Mrs. Toppan.” 

“You are not Mrs. Toppan?” 

“No—” 

“Praise Jesus.” 

“Pm their servant, Mr. Higgins.” 

“Oh, no. Tom, Tom. Call me by me given name. Go on! Go on!” 

“What, you want to know the details about cleaning house?” 

“Yes, yes, the details about the cleaning.” 

So she told him in exaggerated detail every plan she had for the 
afternoon and through tea until dinners. 

“And then уои? come back here,” Tom said, “after dinner. To see me. 
And to pick up your order, of course.” 

Jane’s brow furrowed and she deflected, “Well, no sir.” 

“Only to retrieve your order, miss, I meant no disrespect.” 

“It’s a large order,” she said, pulling a note from her sleeve. She noticed 
that he watched her too closely, observing as though infatuated like a 
child. Jane unfolded the paper on the counter between them and he 
watched her rough hands though he said nothing. “You may not be able 


to prepare it for this evening.” 


“No, miss. For you we will have it ready this evening. What is it?” he 
looked at the paper and murmured the order aloud. As he picked up the 
slender pencil in his ham hand to take the order, he asked, “Miss Jane. 
Do you tire of waiting on the Toppans?” She stared at the top of his sun- 
bleached head, the thick curls pulling up from their combed-in place. 
Then he was looking straight at her. 

“No,” she said, smiling, flustered. “I’m very grateful. They're a generous 
English family.” 

Tom looked incredulous and grinned, “I’ve never met a generous 
English family before.” He looked back down, and as he smudged out his 
errors on the form, he said, “America’s not for serving, miss. It’s for 
freedom. And Га want to murder them all if I was you.” 

Jane watched him figure in silence until she grew embarrassed for him. 
On a newfound courageous recklessness, she walked to the hinge in the 
countertop and lifted, passed underneath, and came to stand over his 
shoulder. “May I help?” she asked, and inhaled the air he occupied. It 
smelled of his sweat. He turned to look at her and smiled and held the 
pencil out to her. Jane was careful not to touch his hand when she took 
it. He pushed back from the desk and watched as she filled out the form 
in only a few minutes, hinging as slightly as she could at the waist. She 
was conscious of him behind her, watching her as she wrote, and she tried 
to be still, to concentrate, but as is always the case when one is being 
watched by someone worth watching, her mind wandered, and it took her 
much longer than it should have to complete the arithmetic. Tom said 
when she finished, as she crossed to the customer side of the counter, 
“You really don’t tire of coming here to make her new things all the 


time?” 


She lowered the counter behind her without smiling. “The textile store 
is one of my favorite errands.” 

Tom stopped smiling. “Why is that?” 

Jane’s voice was too high, too casual to be believed. “Whatever fabric 
she’s replacing becomes my next Sunday dress.” 

“So you get to wear what she’s bored with.” 

“I get to wear what she hates.” Her eyes flashed a little at him, and Tom 
was delighted. “Are you certain the order will be ready this evening?” 

“It'll be prepared before sundown,” he said, and he stood. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said with a small head nod. She turned to go, and 
some confidence possessed her and she said, “Pll see you this evening.” 
Jane looked over her shoulder with her face too blank and too intense. 

Tom nodded, his bravado vanished. 


га oe м 


Elizabeth leaned in the kitchen doorway as Jane rolled up her dress 
sleeves and asked what took her so long. Jane explained that Kary had 
been sick, that the man filling in needed her help to make the order. 

“A man?” Elizabeth frowned, and the wrinkles Jane so enjoyed chewed 
through her face. “That’s a woman’s job.” 

“Its temporary, Miss Elizabeth. I think he'll eventually be more 
efficient. He said they would have the order ready by this evening. He 
normally works in the factory. Maybe they’re trying out a new tactic like 
all the other companies, having the one company do all of the steps to cut 
out the middle people,” Jane said, smiling. 

“Oh, who can keep up with business tactics? Honestly, who has the 
patience for that kind of talk? Filling orders normally takes days. He 
probably just wants to see you again. Why else would he rush the order?” 


Jane said nothing. She could not tell whether denying the plausibiliry 
or leaning into the joke sounded more guilry. 

“Don’t you think?” Elizabeth examined her nail beds. “Do you want to 
see him again, anyway? How does it work among...I mean...How would 
he go about courting you, Jennie, if he wanted to?” 

Jane dipped the washrag into that morning’s grease and wiped out the 
skillet. She cracked a grin across her face and said, “Miss Elizabeth, you 
know that my contract lasted till I turned eighteen. There’s nothing else 
after that.” 

Flustered, Elizabeth said, “You know you don’t have to call me miss. I 
don’t know why mother insists on that. It’s so ridiculous. We’re sisters, 
after all.” 

Jane held the silence intentionally too long, as if to say, It has been made 
very clear to me that we are not, and she almost did say it aloud, but Elizabeth 
interrupted her thought. 

“Well. Do you like him? What is he like? How did he talk? Was he 
kind?” 

“There’s nothing much to tell,” Jane said, turning her attention to the 
finer china. “Не a nice man who did a fine job.” 

“How nice was he? Was he tall? Tell me, Jennie. Distract me. I haven’t 
heard from Oramel in days. Let me be happy through you.” 

“Yes, he was tall. ’m sure Mr. Brigham would like to see you at home, 
madam.” 

“Oh! I love that,” she said, ignoring the last half of what Jane said. 
“What else?” 

“He’s Irish.” 

Elizabeth was shocked. She tried to dodge the obvious contention, but 
she swallowed, and she said instead, “Oh. How do you know that?” 


“He talks like my pa did.” 

Regaining her footing, she said, “Do you like that about him?” 

“Т don’t know him. I don’t have anything to like or dislike about him.” 

The sounds of water sloshing over dishes were the only noises in the 
room for a moment. 

“Well. If you like him—and I think you might, even if you don’t yet—if 
you like him, don’t wear that same dress when you go back.” 

“It’s my work dress, madam.” 

“I know,” she said. “If you change clothes, he’ll notice. You'll be 
wearing nice clothes. You won’t be there for work. Or, not only for work 
necessarily. If you decide that you like him. But, you know, what’s the 
harm? You have little enough free time. You may as well enjoy it. Mother 
has company this afternoon, so if you come back late—not that you would, 
but if you wanted to stay longer to...find out if you might like him—well, 
she probably wouldn’t notice she’ll be so tired.” 

Jane cut her eyes at Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth’s shoulders went up to her ruffled neck. She smiled 
conspiringly. “What’s his name?” 

“Peter,” Jane lied. 

Elizabeth nodded, her bun secured as tightly as it had been when Jane 
wound it on her head that morning. “Mother said she and her guests will 
take tea in the parlor as soon as they arrive,” she said when she heard 
footsteps, and on cue, Jane snatched up the teapot from its hook and was 


filling it with water when Auntie entered. 


+ faa al? ә 


Jane busied herself during the day, but her mind wandered. Normally the 


rote chores kept her thoughts from wandering, but this was different from 


the gossip that normally spiraled through her mind: whether she got the 
rumor from someone else or invented it on her own, the regular thoughts 
were of people other than herself, the drama of other lives. Today, she 
turned her attention inward. Of whether she should go to the store at all, 
and if she did, what she would say to Tom when she saw him again, the 
second time in a single day, of what she would say to Auntie if she was 
caught leaving the house after dusk, even if on her errands, of what she 
would wear when she inevitably did arrive. She followed Elizabeth’s 
advice: she changed into the only nice dress she had besides those for 
Sunday. She’d pieced it together from orange curtain panels she found in 
the maids’ quarters, and even though the bodice was of a more faded color 
than the skirt—the only reason those curtains had been discarded in the 
first place—she liked the fit of it. The velvet hugged unlike the regular 
cotton. The sleeves draped such that her arms looked thin and unmuscled, 
like the arms of a lady, and the skirts loked more voluminous because of 
the fabric’s pile. And because it was mottled, Auntie never let her wear it 
outside the house. The dark covered flaws in coloration though, she 
thought at twilight when, after she cleared the dinner dishes, she fastened 
herself into the dress and walked downtown. 

Her pace changed every block. At one she nearly ran, and the other she 
walked so slowly she may as well have detoured. Her mind stopped when 
she barely tapped the bell outside the textile shop. Tom opened the door 
almost immediately. He stood aside for her to enter. 

“Is this your new Sunday dress?” he asked before he even said hello. 
“It’s gorgeous.” 

The way he pronounced gorgeous, she thought, gar-jiss, gar-jiss, was like 
her family had said it. It came back to her, and the room looked changed 
in the fading light when she walked in. Tom walked around her behind 


the counter, and he made no effort to conceal his observation of her as she 
followed him. “They’re finishing the order now,” he said, and as he did 
so, with no further preamble he added, “I was thinking on your name. 
Toppan isn’t really your surname, is it? The family who indentured you 
had you take it, ah?” 

Jane’s lips parted in shock. 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to offend you. I was just thinking on it while you 
were gone. I was thinking on you and almost nothing else all day. I 
should be ashamed the way I let you distract me when you aren’t even 
here, but Гю not. They made you take it, though, when they brought you 
home, right? Is your first name Jane actually, or did they change that, 
too?” 

Jane waited while the silence extended between them. She thought that 
he would backpedal over the tension that he created, but he did not, he 
just stared into her with his stark green eyes, waiting for her to answer. 
“Honora Kelley,” she said back, and it was as if something in his soul 
unfolded, like his eyes had a new depth of recognition, although he did 
not know her. His placid expression no longer meant nothing. He said 
with his eyes, you are also Irish. They took it away from you. You want it 
back, but you don’t know how to get it—you didn’t even know that you 
wanted it till now, and now you’ve told me, too. 

With her mouth ajar, Jane’s belly grew warm and nauseated. Tom said 
finally, “Beautiful.” 

She said nothing. 

“Have your parents died?” he asked. 

“My mother, when I was young, of consumption,” she said evenly, and 


then with a more buoyant tone, “My father surrendered us to the Boston 


Female Asylum when I was five, and then he tried to sew his eyelids 
shut.” 

Tom didn’t laugh, and Jane could not remember anyone ever asking 
about her. She looked down, realizing that she had been missing this. 

“He was sick,” Tom said softly. 

Jane looked at him, hostile. 

“Tm not being funny. You’d have to be sick to surrender a beautiful and 
smart little girl—and, who with you?” 

“My sister Delia. I never saw her after I left.” 

“Га want to kill them all if I was you,” he said for the second time that 
day. 

“No,” Jane said, resuming the jolly disposition that made her a favorite 
among all of the bourgeoisie. “I’m very grateful for their generosiry. I 
don’t know what I did to make God favor me and be chosen by the 
Toppans.” She smiled. “And thank you for assuming I was a beautiful 
child.” 

“You have skin like magnolia petals,” he said. 

Her hair was unraveling from the walk and she suddenly felt 
embarrassed, the collar of her best dress suddenly constrictive. She 
realized she was sweating a little, her eyes watering from the cruel lie she 
had told about and to herself. Tom stood. He withdrew a clean 
handkerchief from his breast pocket. “It’s one of the good things about 
learning to be a gentleman,” he said. “I remember to carry a handkerchief 
but I don’t remember to use it. Tell me, where do you live?” 

Jane moved the handkerchief over her face, recalling the gossip of 
signals that Elizabeth and her friends sent to men with them, of how lost 
those trivialities would be on Tom. She dabbed her forehead, her upper 
lip. “I have my own space. The whole top floor of the Toppan house.” 


“You mean a hot attic apartment?” 

She glared at him and held his handkerchief, unsure of what to do with 
it. “Why are you so interested in me, anyway? One second you’re 
charming, the next you're belittling my means.” 

Tom’s belly laugh burst the tension in the room. “When was the last 
time you got to talk to someone like that?” 

“I do it in my head all day long. Just this afternoon I was going to—” 
Jane caught herself and looked down. Quieter, she said, “You shouldn’t 
indulge me so, sir.” 

“You're the most interesting woman I’ve ever laid eyes on.” 

“That’s a lie,” she whipped back thoughtlessly. 

“Never!” he said, placing a hand over his breastbone as if wounded. 

Then she laughed, too, loud, and like she meant it—not the tinkling 
demure giggle from before—for the first time since she met him, and his 
eyes lit from within. 

Jane swallowed and said suddenly, “Is there a washroom I can—please? 
Until my order—until Mrs. Toppan’s...please, where is your, um?” 

Tom came around the counter and led her down the hall away from the 
entrance and stood again, too close for her to pass without her arm 
touching the buttons on his vest. 

“It’s a very nice water closet,” he said, and she noticed his awkwardness. 
“Vl... 711 check on your order now.” 

In the bathroom there was a lit candle on the sink by the basin. After 
she urinated, she tore a sheet from the Sears catalog on the hook by the 
stool. She read it. An advertisement for some white kid gloves she would 
never use or afford. She wiped, she stood, and she turned and pulled the 
string. There was no hip bath in the room, no foot bath, just a basin to 
which she turned. She splashed cold water on her face from the basin and 


rinsed her hands, but she did not notice that her mind was not racing as 
it should have been at the late hour, at being unsupervised, in private, 
with a man who was nearly a stranger, at what Auntie was thinking about 
her whereabouts and when she might send a neighbor out after her. She 
was calm. She was warm. When she opened the door, Tom stood just 
outside it, wringing his hands. Jane looked at him with confusion. 

“It’s a nice water closet, isn’t it?” he repeated. 

Jane tipped her head a little and gave a tiny laugh. “Yes...what? Do you 
want to see it?” she joked, stepping aside as he had done for her twice. 

In two paces, Tom was in the bathroom with her, pressing her into the 
wall. His hands framed her face and his mouth was strong on hers. It 
took only a moment for Jane’s surprise to yield and for her own hands to 
run up his back as if she had been doing this her whole life, his breath 
heating her face, him lifting her heavy skirts and crinoline to feel her 
beneath them. Jane felt a rush of embarrassment at not having a cage 
crinoline as he must have expected, but then she realized he must not 
have expected it, or did not care she was without it. His mouth trailed 
under her jaw, and with a savage rip the tiny bone buttons at her collar 
scattered throughout the room. Before they had come to rest in their 
sprawl, with his face buried in her neck and chest, Tom pulled the pin 
from her hair and her braid unraveled, strands floating cloudlike and 
unmoored around them. 

“Magnolia,” Tom murmured into her ear. He spun her facing away 
from him and said then, “Honora.” As one palm flattened on the faded 
bodice of her dress and the other found its place between the separate legs 
of her drawers, her memory flashed back to the Boston Female Asylum, at 


telling stories on the stairs, at the children rapt at her voice. 


Both groaned. His hand moved up over her breasts, under her chin, 
and then grabbed a fist of her hair and bent her forward over the sink. 
She gripped the edges of the table and felt him fumble away from her, 
then a stark white moment of anticipation as she stared into the rippling 
water in the basin before her as he angled himself and slid into her 
stinging and hot and thick. Jane muffled the sound of her pain until it 
passed and then she moved against him. He swore and muttered 
unintelligible exclamations, grasping for her thigh or shoulder and then 
seizing, shaking, and trembling behind her. 

She released her grip and tried to calm her own breath. “Honora.” She 
cut her eyes back at him and he withdrew. The air was too much when it 
rushed in, and she inhaled sharply. “Ah,” he winced, and said, “You’re 
bleeding, my dear,” in a low whimsical tone. Tom moved her around to 
face him. He noticed that she leaned away from him, over the sink, 
backward. “I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

“You didn’t,” she said, turning up the corners of her mouth. “I mean, 
I’m fine. That’s normal. Right?” 

“No,” he said, “it’s not normal. I’ve hurt you.” 

“It’s not normal to bleed the first time?” 

“Oh, the first time, sure, but—” he stopped cold and his face fell. 
Honora watched him and he could not tell what she felt. “I had no idea. I 
would have been kinder had you told me. I never would have thought—” 

“Why would you have assumed otherwise?” 

“Look at you! You must have men waiting in queue! And to waste that 
time on something as rushed and someone as base as me, I’m sorry.” 

“Oh,” she said, as though insulted but not willing to show its effects 
unless the offender was asking. She prepared herself to wait through 


another length of awkward pause but Tom kissed her again, and 


apologized for ripping the buttons on her collar as he gathered them from 
the floor. He put them in her hand, and in a moment she pinned closed 
the bodice of her dress, though Tom asked her to wait. She gave him a 
patronizing smile and continued dressing herself. 

“You don’t need to spin this tale for me, sir,” Jane said as she twisted 
the cloud of her hair onto the crown of her head. “I misunderstood before, 
but I don’t anymore. ГП make my way home as soon as I gather the 
order.” 

“It’s not a tale!” he insisted. 

“Of course. But you don’t have to entertain me this way anymore. I 
understand the situation now.” 

“What situation? I’m not trying to trick you! I said you were the most 
interesting and beautiful woman I’ve ever met, and I meant it.” 

Jane clucked her tongue in disbelief and said, “Oh really? What do you 
plan to do about it?” 

Tom laughed aloud. “I love it when you confront me! First ГЇЇ take you 
home—” 

“No, you won’t. Auntie will see your carriage and ГЇЇ have God knows 
what punishment to deal with on top of these window dressings.” 

“Listen to me. I will. ГЇЇ go around the back street and you can walk 
through the neighbors’ yard. First ГЇЇ take you home, and then I plan to 
save for a ring and convince you to marry me.” 

Because he did the first part of what he said, drove her home, talked 
idly of when he would come to court her and when he thought he would 
be able to ask formally, she believed the rest, too. After all, she had really 
nothing else to believe in. People in middle age believe young love weak 
because of its ignorance, but the first love is the strongest, and its 


simpliciry forges its strength—it prevents the leaking in of any doubt. 


Young love is dangerous in its powers of devastation: without bad 


experience, one cannot judge to manage one’s expectations. 
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At the house, Jane climbed the stairs into her attic room and barely felt 
the cold as she slid her hands from their secondhand gloves to shift logs 
into the stove. She lit the stove with the candle from downstairs, and lit 
those in her room by the washstand. Jane removed her dress and hung it 
by the cracked-open window. She unlaced her corset and draped it over 
the drying rack. After washing her face and hands, she moved by her 
chamber pot and with chapped fingers removed his semen from her like 
honey over a dipper, and then rinsed herself there as well. The water 
turned pink. She fastened a rag to the open crotch of her drawers. The 
pearly buttons rolling from her pocket into her hand reminded her of 
Tom, his bulk on all fours, gathering them from the corners and dusty 
baseboards in the washroom, him kneeling as his thick fingers dropped 
them one by one into her sweary palm. He paused there when she said, 
“Oh really? What do you plan to do about it?” grinning, saying, Marry you, 
and putting her last button in her hand. 

Jane combed the tangles from the crown of her head, remembering his 
hand bending her forward, and with her brush she smoothed the day’s soot 
from her brow and brushed her scalp’s oils the length of her tresses, and 
replayed the evening in her head. In memory she smoothed over the 
awkward details, revised the story until she had a romance akin to those 
she had read. She loosely braided the ends of her hair together. She 
turned back to her bed, which creaked under her elbows, and she knelt, 
hands in prayer, and said a simple one, a Thank you. A Finally. Amen. 


She blew out her candle and slept believing they were even. 


CHAPTER 6 


In the morning when she rose before dawn she continued to believe, even 
as the sun came up while she heated the house, cleared the chamber pots, 
fed the animals, and started the Toppans’ coffee and breakfast, making 
more than they could possibly eat. She felt good about the day until 
Elizabeth showed up in the kitchen in her dressing gown, tears in her 
swollen eyes as she hovered by the flour-covered counter. Jane looked up 
at Elizabeth and had only to cock an ear before Elizabeth pursed her lips 
and her eyelids overflowed. 

“Т don’t know what to think about Oramel, Jennie,” she said. “It’s been 
more than a week since I heard from him, and I think he may not be 
interested in courting me anymore.” She wrung her hands. Jane heaved a 
big sigh that looked like sympathy while she thought in her mind, You are 
married to him and have been for years. Of course he is not courting you, you stupid 
woman. Never mind the upcoming holidays that of course a deacon’s schedule would fill 
at the end of the year. Never mind that time moves differently for busy minds than idle 
ones like yours. 

In Jane’s opinion, Oramel was no longer a special man. She 
remembered his hands, how soft and pallid they were, the long, thin 
fingers and their clean nails, his soft jaw slowly sagging into jowls that 
would rest finely on a collar that a servant pressed for him as he spoke to 
other people without real problems on how to handle their benign 
concerns. He parted his hair in the middle. Jane knew who it was that 
brushed the flakes from his scalp. 


Jane said, “What will you have me say, miss?” 


“Oh, don’t call me that. What do you think? Tell me what to think. 
You’re my closest friend, and I don’t know what to think.” 

Jane was accustomed to Elizabeth talking this way, as though their 
friendship were mutual, despite the distance in their ages and even 
though Elizabeth never thought to ask or care about anything that 
happened in Jane’s life—because until very recently, not much did happen 
outside of chores and projects and the odd gossip with the cook and the 
man-of-all-work. Elizabeth seemed not to know that caring for Elizabeth 
and her family was Jane’s main job, that if Jane ever stopped being 
Elizabeth’s closest friend, her tenuous career would end without ceremony 
and without a character reference. Elizabeth talked as though Jane had a 
choice to do anything but be her closest friend. She fixed her face to be 
cheerful and said, “Mr. Brigham is a kind man.” 

Elizabeth huffed. “I know that. I mean what do you think of him for 
me? What should I think?” she continued for minutes. “How should I 
continue?” 

“You just continue,” Jane said with a shrug. 

“How can I?” Elizabeth said, pressing her ribcage with the palms of her 
hands. 

“Miss Elizabeth, how do you feel right now?” Jane asked. One hand was 
on the hip of her apron, and the other gestured with her rolling pin. In 
Jane’s hands, the children used to say, even the most innocuous objects 
looked like weapons. 

“Isn’t it obvious?” Elizabeth said, and when Jane did not respond, she 
said, “I feel anxious, and I feel sad.” 

“Well. The way I see it, you can only end one of those or the other. You 
can either accept that he won’t call—which I don’t particularly think is 


true, not with the holidays and his being a preacher—and then your 


anxiousness goes away, or you can hope that he will call, know that he 
will, and then your sadness goes away. It’s all a matter of looking at 
things, really,” Jane said, and then began rolling out her biscuits again. 
“So would you rather be sad and resolved or happy and anxious? That’s 
the real question.” The flour puffed up around the pin as she rolled out 
the dough. Elizabeth took a step back to avoid the white cloud. 

“Neither of those!” Elizabeth cried. 

“Well, as a lady you don’t have that option, miss. Your solace can come 
only by knowing you have no control.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes widened. “What do you mean?” 

Jane turned back to Elizabeth before grabbing the tin cutter. “There’s 
nothing to be done. You can pine away all you like, but he won’t know 
your devotion. Why upset yourself? He can’t be upset. If he loves you, 
Һе? be around shortly, and if he doesn’t, you waste no time thinking on 
him.” 

“Don’t you think he’ll come around, Jennie?” Elizabeth wailed, 
ignoring the point that Jane tried to make on her own behalf. 

“Неа be foolish not to, don’t you think?” Jane stamped the dough with 
the cutter and twisted, releasing the circle onto a powdered sheet. 

“Oh, don’t call him that,” Elizabeth said, squeezing her eyelids closed. 

“Tm sure he'll come around.” Jane repeated the action. Stamp, twist, 
throw. 

“Do you really think so?” 

This back and forth continued through the afternoon as Elizabeth 
hovered over Jane as she brushed an egy wash over the biscuits before 
turning them into the oven, and she trailed behind Jane while she 
delivered coffee and served breakfast, cleared the ashes from the stoves, 


and put the midday meal to cook. She invited Elizabeth to attend her on 


errands to town, to keep her mind from that devilish idleness, in hopes 
that along the way they would meet some lady on an afternoon walk and 
for the sake of propriery, Elizabeth would vary her course. She had no 
such luck. The textile shop was not far from the Toppan house. She 
listened while Elizabeth prattled on about Oramel and her love for him 
and then fell silent. Offhandedly, Elizabeth said, “I thought you came to 
get the fabrics yesterday evening.” 

“Ah, yes, they weren’t ready yet.” 

A pause hung in their exchange as Jane hoped she would change the 
subject back to herself as she always did. Instead, she said, “What kept 
you so long there? It was after nightfall when you came back.” 

“Kary was sick—you know she’s with child—and the clerk who filled in 
for her yesterday misplaced the order, or he thought it was ready but it 
was not.” 

Another pause extended, but Jane did not worry. It was always the case 
that Elizabeth thought of herself first, no matter the arc of conversation, 
and her logic was such that she never put things together unless she was 
speculating wildly, and then they never actually meshed, it was just her 
fantasy that brought people together in scandal. As Jane followed this 
logic, her concern grew. 

Elizabeth asked offhand, “Who brought you back in the carriage so late 
last night, then?” When she got no response, she continued, leaning 
toward Jane gracelessly, her face slack with curiosiry, a vague, dopey smile 
flickering at the edges of her mouth and eyes. “Who brought you home, 
Jane?” 

Jane said in attempt to squash the speculation with a blunted truth, 
“The clerk, of course. Why do you ask?” 


“Do you think he is in love with you?” Elizabeth’s curls dangled 
indelicately from her hairline as she hunched toward Jane, whose posture 
never changed. She was completely distracted with the possible 
phenomenon that Jane might have a love interest. 

“Now what would make you think that, miss?” 

“Unless he’s an elder, it’s very improper for a man to chauffeur a 
woman home unchaperoned. What does he look like? Was he very 
handsome? Oh, tell me! Distract me from my misery, please, Jennie.” 

“You wouldn’t think he was handsome, Miss Elizabeth—” 

“You don’t have to call me miss. You know mother just insists on that 
because she’s such an old-fashioned and hateful hag.” 

Jane looked up, surprised. 

“Well,” Elizabeth shrank, bewildered at her own insolence, and then as 
if something settled in her mind, “it’s true. She’s so hateful toward you 
that sometimes I can’t stand it. Yes, of course you are our servant, but you 
are also my dearest friend. I think sometimes that she just doesn’t like 
that, which makes no sense since she’s the one who brought you into my 
life at all. Well, tell me about him!” 

Jane gave a tight-lipped grin. “What would you have me tell you, miss? 
You'll meet him for yourself shortly, I’m sure.” 

“What did he say?” Jane faltered for a moment at being put on the spot, 
and when she did not answer quickly enough, Elizabeth said, “You must 
tell me. Since you are our servant, you have to do what I say.” 

“Т suppose that is true.” 

“Why are you being so withholding? I tell you everything! Ugh, I shall 
just wait and see for myself.” 

“If it suits you,” Jane said, but when they arrived, Tom was not at the 


desk. Instead, Kary sat there, indecently pregnant, and asked how she 


could help them. Before Elizabeth could ask any questions, Jane told 
Kary they were just retrieving the Toppan order and that she had heard it 
should be ready this morning. Just as they were leaving, and Jane thought 
she was safe from embarrassment, Kary said, “Miss Elizabeth, it was 
surely nice to see you, mam. What decided you on running this errand 
with Jane?” 

Elizabeth smiled broadly and glanced at Jane when she remembered. 
“Well, I don’t want to hurt your feelings, Kary, but I heard your 
replacement was someone to look at—Jane tried to put me off coming, said 
it would be obvious and all, but I guess she was mistaken, eh? Where is 
your boy anyway?” 

“Oh, Tom? I wouldn’t call him handsome by your taste, mam. He works 
in the factory at the textile mill. He’s friends with me husband so he 
filled in for me when I was sick. Very kind man. Can’t say he’s too good at 
my job, though. The mess I came back to this morning! Shall I tell him 
you called after him, miss?” 

“Oh, do!” 

“Oh, don’t embarrass him, Kary,” Jane said, though what she meant to 
say was, Don’t embarrass me. 

Elizabeth interjected, “Of course he’ll be flattered! What man wouldn’t 
be happy to know that his character spread so quickly? Tell him that the 
Toppan girls came by—no, tell him the Toppan ladies were disappointed 
that he went back to his normal station...how’s that, Kary?” 

Kary smirked at Elizabeth and told her yes, but her smile faded when 
she saw Jane slightly shake her head. 

“ГІ make note of it,” Kary said. “He says he’ll help to fill in when I 
finally have me child, too,” she said, with a quick look toward Jane. “It 


won’t be much longer now, I’m afraid.” 


“No, I guess not.” Elizabeth leered at her belly. “I’m surprised you’re 
out at all at this stage.” She laughed. “I’m certain when I’m with child PH 
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want to do nothing but lie around and cry—” at this abrupt rerouting 
toward her original concern, Elizabeth’s face contorted like the knots on a 
tree. “Excuse me.” As she tripped toward the door, Jane thanked Kary 
with her eyes and gathered the parcel. Kary’s eyebrow lifted suspiciously 


and Jane grinned before she turned to hold open the door for Elizabeth. 


+ {fa al? и 


As she listened to Elizabeth’s muted sobbing on the walk home, not 
seeing her face through her bonnet, Jane continued to believe and foster 
her infatuation in secret. When Oramel called on Elizabeth the day after 
Thanksgiving, his coat shoulders flecked by snow as she helped it off him, 
Jane continued to believe in Tom. Even when the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception happened without word from him, she continued to believe. 
He was a man of his word. What kind of a man says what he doesn’t have 
to say and then breaks that word? She gave him every chance to get out of 
it. She had not forced his hand. He was a man of honor, he said he’d 
never seen anyone like her, and he would come around. 

Jane continued to believe when Christmas Day came and went with no 
word. 

In the week after, Kary delivered her child. 

Elizabeth tasked Jane with selecting the fabrics for her New Years’ Eve 
ball, but the store was closed when she called in January. She measured 
and made its patterns on the daily paper until the weather passed, and she 
went back to the store. A new girl had replaced Kary, who still recovered 
from bearing her child. The new girl was also Irish, but she gave no 


indication of knowing Tom. Jane returned to the house with the fabrics 


the same day. By the end of the week, the dress was completed. Then Jane 
Started to bake, and she started to doubt. What the family did not eat— 
could not eat because it was so much—Jane devoured. 

The alterations from where Jane let out the waists of her dresses were 
obvious, and they embarrassed Auntie, so she sent Jane back to the textile 
store saying that she couldn’t go to about like a nut half out of its shell, 
not even as a servant. The end of February brought out deep circles under 
Jane’s eyes as she walked through the snow toward town to find Kary 
back at the desk without her child, haggard and thin. She greeted Jane 
with a transparent smile and helped her choose a dark, starched cotton 
fabric before asking, haltingly, “Jane, pardon me for asking, but had you 
befriended the man who sat in for me when I was ill? Back in autumn?” 

Jane’s mind nettled and then rippled outward in the many directions 
that her answer could travel...how could she tell Kary that he was all she 
thought about for the past three months, her escape strategy from the 
endless and mindless toil for the Toppans, and how could she anticipate 
why Kary asked her? It was either perfect or terrible. There was no middle 
ground. 

In a flash Jane answered plainly, “I remember Tom, of course. Why?” 

“He’s been going on about a girl. He said he met her here and did not 
know how to go about finding her. I told him to come in to the store but 
he would not listen. He wanted to call on your home. I said for him not 
to.” 

“Are you sure it’s me?” 

Kary looked at Jane. “I don’t see how it could be anyone else.” 

“What’s he want with me?” 

Kary shrugged. “Shall I tell him to call on you in secret, then? The 
Toppans won’t likely want you being courted lest they lose you, eh?” 


Jane blushed and nodded. “That would be fine.” 

The afternoon and evening following stretched the way that time does 
when it is happening under anticipation, sliding out and extending the 
way that only the anxious and hopeful can understand. Jane did not eat. 
She made herself busy even as she readied for bed, washing up and 
embroidering the gown’s sleeves by candlelight till she nodded over the 
needlepoint. Just after she turned down her quilt and before she blew out 
her candle, she heard a clatter at her window and jumped. Jane flew to 
the window and threw it open to the cold. In the snow on the lawn Tom 
stood beaming up from his ruddy face. He lifted a hand in greeting, and 
then he motioned for her to come down. Jane grinned and refastened the 
window. She put her overcoat over her nightdress and neglected fastening 
her stays and replacing her petticoat. Jane tiptoed down the back staircase 
and at the foot, stomped her heels into her boots and flung herself out into 
the night. 

Tom waited in a copse by the window he’d nearly broken, and he took 
Jane’s hand in his own before saying how much he’d missed her, how he 
loved the way her hair spun out from her face in the snow gusts, and it 
made her forget that her ears were so numb with cold already that they 
throbbed. From within his coat he brought out a ring with a songbird 
cameo and slid it with some effort onto her finger. He did not ask to come 
inside, but instead said that he would be back the following day to 
negotiate the terms of her indenture, and he called her Honora. 


She never saw him again. 


THE UNDERTAKER 


IT IS BECAUSE WE ARE SO QUIET, PEOPLE DO NOT THINK 
WE ARE ABOUT, AND SO IT IS WE HEAR AND SEE TOO MUCH 
FOR THEIR GOOD AND FOR OUR OWN. 


—"THE TRADES OF WOE,” THE VICTORIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD, CHRIS WOODYARD 


From what I have heard, Mr. Oramel Brigham moved house into the 
Toppans’—the beautiful Georgian on the corner—when Mrs. Ann С. 
Toppan died of old age. (He and Miss Elizabeth Toppan had married in 
early spring outside the Trinitarian Church at which Mr. Brigham is a 
deacon, this was some years back, and what with Easter and all its 
festivities approaching, I imagine it was likely easier for him to wait till 
after the holidays to move house.) I could be wrong. This is just what I’ve 
heard. 

Jane Toppan? Yes, the maid-of-all-work. She found Mrs. Toppan 
deceased, which is natural. She would have been the first awake in the 
house, since they didn’t have a cook for whatever reason. Jane said Mrs. 
Toppan died from summer sickness, and Jane would know. The things 
maids learn about their mistresses. Scandalous. It’s because they do their 
laundry, of course. We at our funeral parlor dealt mostly with Jane. She 
came in at least once a day the week of the wake. Her new mistress— 
that’s Mrs. Oramel A. Brigham now, Ann C. Toppan’s daughter—was very 
demanding, but we do try to never judge the way one grieves, not at our 
fine establishment. No, and to her credit, it was very clear that Mrs. 
Brigham was familiar with the Harper’s article about funeral etiquette, 
and she requested of her servant all the trimmings that its author 
detailed. Each time—pardon me, it’s impolite to talk about money, but 


since you asked—each time we were required to adjust Mrs. Brigham’s 


request due to, er, budgetary requirements, Jane returned home with the 
new pricing and itemized list, and each time Mrs. Brigham would barely 
budge on her request. Many of our services Mrs. Brigham declined on 
principle, saying it was more fit to do those things in her own living room. 
(I do so like that euphemism for the parlor...as if to remind your guests 
that you entertain living people there, as well! This whole renaming of 
rooms could be prevented if more women would allow us to host their 
funerals here, but all in good time, I’m sure.) Calling a parlor a “living 
room,” indeed, as if a new word could ever make one forget that a corpse 
bloated there six days in the month of June. How anyone—even a brutish 
gravedigyer—ever confused the living for the dead, ГЇЇ never know. Such a 
mistake borders on fantasy. 

I only imagine, since Mrs. Brigham declined our seamstress and our 
wake services, that her servant, Jane, was the one to sew all her mourning 
clothes, wash and set the body, dress the corpse, set her up for her 
postmortem portrait. 

That was one thing that Mrs. Brigham did insist on that was worth our 
asking price. She did not have a qualiry portrait of her mother, and so she 
decided the postmortem photograph was absolutely necessary. So many 
elderly women insist on being buried in their wedding gowns, although by 
the time they die, of course, the gowns already smell like death from 
being stored with dried flowers and perfumes. Most of them are buried 
with their finest jewels, as well—as though they could take it to the next 
life with them. Mrs. Toppan did not wear hers, though. It appears she was 
a sensible woman in that regard. 

One of our patrons—deceased last month—willed herself to be buried in 


all her finest furs because she didn’t want her daughters arguing over who 


inherited them. She didn’t want them distracted from mourning her 
death. Can you imagine? 

They’re always out of fashion, these decades-old wedding gowns, and a 
gown for a young girl looks ridiculous on an old woman, but I suppose 
nostalgia makes us forget things like style. And stench. I suppose Mrs. 
Brigham’s will gave on the flower arrangements for that very reason... 
well, you’ve been to wakes. I don’t have to tell you about the smell of 
decomposition in the summer. 

The flowers and the tombstone were the only things we arranged 
besides the burial itself. We went to the Toppan home the night before the 
service to place Mrs. Toppan in her coffin. I do wish they wouldn’t wait so 
long to have us transfer the bodies. Jane was very clever. At her death, 
Mrs. Toppan didn’t fit into her wedding gown, of course, and it’s nearly 
impossible to corset a dead woman, so Jane ran the scissors up the back of 
the gown, and she tucked it around her middle. Mrs. Brigham nearly had 
a fit when she saw the dress fly open as we moved the body, but I 
managed to calm her. That’s part of a funeral director’s job, after all, and 
perhaps the most important one, helping the family manage their grief. I 
distracted her from this grievance by stating that the Lowell Sun reporter 
would be covering the funeral in addition to the obituary that ran the 
week before. She was nearly delighted at that. Naturally I had to call in a 
favor. I hadn’t spoken to the Lowell Sun yet, but I managed to get the 
reporter graveside. The interment went off without a hitch. Literally. 
Anyway. 

The eulogy? Oh, those are a dime a dozen. Let me show you the coffin 
lining. Pink, of all hues. And you won’t believe Mrs. Brigham’s floral 
taste. 


CHAPTER 7 


Jane covered the mirrors in the house and stopped the clocks and closed 
the curtains of the living room, and Jane never said aloud that the goal of 
the glamorous funeral industry was to prey upon the desperation of the 
grieving, to make them buy the things that etiquette deemed necessary. 
She did not bother telling Elizabeth because she was already of such a 
fragile constitution that to add any more to the burden would weaken her 
to insufferabiliry. Overnight, Jane dyed her least favorite dress and all of 
Elizabeth’s gowns in black, and she rose early to gather the ephemera 
from Elizabeth’s list. She slid Auntie’s best jewelry onto her corpse’s 
fingers, put pins in her hair and jewels in her ears, and she smoothed the 
plain fabric of the coffin’s lining around the old woman’s face. The skin 
was already starting to inflate. Jane did everything regarding the body 
because Elizabeth could not bear to look at it. She washed the linens that 
Auntie died in with scalding water and lye. The stains did not come quite 
clean. If she knew that, Elizabeth would never sleep on those sheets again. 
They'd be passed down to servants or else used as patterns for the next 
gown. Jane remembered when her own mother died, that they had 
wrapped her in their sheet before burying her in an unmarked grave 
outside the room they let. She remembered her elder sister crying because 
their pa decided to use the lesser sheet to bury her in, but she was happy, 
come winter, that they had the better one under which to keep warm. 
Jane did not realize that she still drew these comparisons between her 
mother and Auntie, though she had hoped, when she was a child, that 
Auntie would be like her mother, warm and caring, and kind even when 
she gave discipline. She had hoped that Elizabeth would be her sister, too, 


and although Elizabeth considered Jane among her closest friends, Jane 
knew that she was at best a well-treated menial. But still, because 
Elizabeth did nothing to deserve being so well-treated and fawned-upon, 
Jane had believed on some deeply unconscious level that she could earn 
her way into luxury, or at least that she could earn her way out of her 
class. 

But now, as Elizabeth twisted her black-bordered handkerchief, careful 
not to wreck its embroidery, she did not cry while the executor read her 
assets and Jane refilled her tea. Jane was not invited to sit. She hovered 
by the door to the kitchen, farthest from the fireplace. Oramel asked to 
whom the house was left, asked questions about taxes, all of which were 
answered in a patient, even tone. Elizabeth called Jane over at an indecent 
volume, and she walked around the semi-circle to her side. She clutched 
Jane’s wrist and begged indiscreetly, “Open a window to let the air in, 
Jennie. Please. It stinks so.” 

Jane did not tell Elizabeth that it was against the etiquette to have open 
windows or curtains. She would not risk embarrassing those in mourning, 
though they all cut their eyes at Jane to see how she would react. She 
quietly opened all the windows as they listened. The executor stammered 
once as he saw what she did, and Jane looked straight ahead from her post 
by the door to the kitchen. 

Jane should not have been surprised when he concluded without once 
mentioning her name, but it shocked her, nonetheless. Jane stood 
motionless by the kitchen door, staring at the executor. None but Oramel 
and Elizabeth stayed in the living room then. They approached Jane, and 
she blinked out of her hostile reverie. Oramel took Elizabeth’s hand in 


his, and they looked at Jane in earnest, and Oramel said, “Jennie, we want 


you to know that you are welcome to stay on with us for as long as you 
wish.” 

Elizabeth said, “In the same way as always. You'll always have а bed 
here, Jennie.” 

They walked past her into the room where she would serve them their 
afternoon tea. Jane nearly laughed in their benevelont faces. Of course she 
was welcome. This house would fall apart without her. 

She realized as she watched them exit that her beliefs were delusions. 
Of course she would never be like Elizabeth. She would never delegate 
tasks of public grieving while neglecting to mourn her own family. And 
she would never mourn any of the Toppans. They were not her family. 
Jane had stayed on working for Auntie years after she received her 
indenture payout. Now, she could not understand how insignificant they 
found her presence, nor how this actualiry could have been so unclear to 
her: of course they did not love her. Of course Auntie had left her 
nothing, though she had been all Jane could remember of a mother. How 
foolish she was to have believed that her very nature did not exclude her 
from the family. 

Jane walked to the side of the coffin, alone in the parlor with the corpse 
and one opened window. As she stared down at Auntie’s dead face, as cold 
in death as it had been in life, she realized her place in the Toppan family 
had been a delusion that only she had indulged. She reached into the 
casket, lifting the oddly swollen, arthritic hand which she had earlier 
placed in its position, and Jane slid the smallest cocktail ring off its 


finger. 


CHAPTER 8 


Jane did not recover from being abandoned by Tom, but she also never 
acknowledged that he was far from the most important person who 
abandoned her. She barely acknowledged that she felt anything for him, 
and that was the best way she knew how not to feel hurt, to stop feeling at 
all. With practice, turning off her feelings became easier, like turning off 
a spigot. This turning off was what she had done during her spankings as 
a child, the turning off that had enraged Auntie so. The feelings were still 
there, of course, for everyone feels, even if they don’t believe that others 
feel. Everyone has some control, even if she can only control very little. 
Jane did not let the feelings out, and that was when they compressed and 
fermented. When Jane heard one of the servants’ landladies had a 
daughter who was recently engaged to a textile office worker who was 
“very kind and affectionate to the point of pornography, even if he was 
Irish,” Jane knew that man was Tom, and she did not react angrily to the 
news. Nor did she pray for his happiness. Instead, she baked a cake. And 
then, she ate a cake. 

And then, she turned her attentions elsewhere. 

Jane liked Oramel. He was always kind to her, complimented her food, 
asked her questions about how she prepared it. His politeness was the 
cause of many spats between him and his wife. Her childlike crush was to 
be expected, but no one noticed it except for Elizabeth—not even Jane. 
Elizabeth watched as Jane put on her best face and corrected her posture 
when he was in the room, even though he never looked at her more than 


he looked at the boy who cleaned the chimney or the peddler who came to 


call. It took nearly six months before Elizabeth collapsed and confronted 
him, weeping that she could not stand to watch them flirt. 

“Watch who flirt? With whom?” he had asked, as he unbuttoned his suit 
jacket to sit on the edge of the bed where she wept. 

“You and Jennie!” she cried. 

He laughed. “Oh, my doll,” he had laid a hand on the nape of her 
neck. “I would never dream of that, and she admires you so that I’m sure 
she is only kind to me to be kind to you.” 

There was no way for either of them to know that she enjoyed the 
tension that she brought to the household, that she had some sort of 
attention at all, regardless of how negative it was, that it was nice to be 
noticed in any capaciry. She would never admit that she only smiled at 
him a little too long when she knew Elizabeth watched for it. She would 
never admit that she made Oramel’s favorite dishes not to please him, but 
to make Elizabeth notice when he complimented the food. She would 
never intentionally lean her bosom down toward him so obviously when 
clearing his plate if she actually wanted him. It was even more noticeable 
that he steeled his eyes away from her, staring at nothing. She did it so 
that Elizabeth noticed. It made things more even for Jane. She never 
exactly lost interest in cultivating this tension, but the more comfortable 
Elizabeth became in their marriage, the less threatened her closest friend 
could make her feel. 

It was enough for Jane to watch Elizabeth fret about other matters, 
trivial things that drove her to distraction. Oramel’s reactions, or rather, 
his lack of reaction to her dithering, his planned ignoring of all things 
that upset Elizabeth’s feelings, was enough for Jane to watch without 
needing to meddle. She did, after all, do their dirty laundry, and dirty 


laundry—or kinds of dirt that are not on soiled laundry—tells servants 


more than their masters would have them know. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Six years later, Jane finally left the Toppan house. When she announced 
to the Brighams her acceptance to Cambridge Hospital’s nursing school, 
Oramel clapped his hands once and rose to shake her hand, delighted at 
the prestige she would bring to their name and her own, and Elizabeth 
burst into tears at being abandoned in favor of what she called hard labor. 
She cried all through the time that Oramel organized the man-of-all-work 
to take Jane and her single trunk of belongings to the train station, and 
he even offered to pay her ticket fare, as a kind of severance, a token of 
the Brighams’ good will. 

Elizabeth sobbed while he made this offer. She nearly threw a tantrum 
during their conversation, though all parties chose to later ignore her bad 
behavior. 

Jane smiled at Oramel and said it was not necessary, that she had some 
small sum for such expenses, which she saved from pinching pennies here 
and there. 

Ever sentimental, and only intermittently concerned with decorum, 
when it came time for the quarter to begin, Elizabeth embraced Jane on 
their front lawn. She said, “If you ever tire of that grueling work, you are 
welcome to visit your old home whenever you wish. There will always be a 
room waiting for you.” 

Though Elizabeth meant this as a comfort, offering support to the 
woman whom she considered her closest friend, Jane heard it as a 
sentencing: When you were a child, your father abandoned you to a 
building full of do-good women. One of them signed a contract so that you 


could earn the privilege of living in a hot, tiny attic, and watch your 


counterpart host parties and fret about minutiae while your foster mother 
delegated to you all the nasty housework. That attic from which you 
worked for twenry-two years will always be waiting for you when you fail. 
That promise steeled Jane’s resolve. She smirked at Elizabeth and said, 
“Thanks.” She turned and boarded the cart. Or rather, she tried to board 
the cart—it took her much effort, though not only because of her corset, 
which she had laced more tightly than usual, and which was shorter and 
much easier to move in than those stays of the ladies who did not do 
things such as bend over: over the passing years, Jane had gained sixry 
pounds. While she moved her bulk into the back of the wagon, Elizabeth 
stared blankly at the space Jane had just been, wondering what had 
shifted to make her so rude, so cold, so ungracious of her hospitaliry. 


Г” roe - 


The work at Cambridge Hospital was as grueling as Elizabeth fantasized. 
She had fourteen-hour days of mostly janitorial work interspersed with 
lessons from overworked head nurses on how to properly administer 
enemas, give baths, dress wounds, and prescribe medicines. Jane was a 
natural. She was accustomed to such drudgery as scouring floors and 
emprying bedpans, and she did all such nasty tasks with a curated bedside 
disposition. The doctors loved her. Though other nurses in training saw 
and solved problems for them, Jane made them feel as though they had 
no problems. Her patients discarded other nurses in her favor, saying they 
had awful temperaments that just their presence alone made them feel 
sicker. Bring Jane, please. Would you ask Jane? 

Her roommates, three in their unheated dormitory room, hated “Jolly 
Jane,” and Jane, of course, hated that name. (Not only was her name not 


actually Jane, though she would sooner return to the Toppan house than 


admit she was Irish, but what woman wants to be known as “Jolly?”) They 
slandered her for her outperforming them, but they did not know Jane 
well, and they did not expect for someone so pious seeming to have 
already spread the lie that they had gone to a beaury parlor to have their 
hair professionally styled before they got drunk at the local brewery. 

Jane said as she batted her eyes at the head nurse, “Please don’t think 
less of me for reporting this offense. I only don’t want you to believe that I 
slander them, Nurse, or that I tell you for no reason.” The head nurse did 
not look up as Jane wrung her hands and stood at the foot of her desk. 
“My roommates broke two very important rules, Nurse, and I know that 
only he without sin should cast the first stone, but it just weighed on my 
mind so heavy. How could they possibly stay out all hours and still be 
able to care for the patients who need such meticulous attention?” 

The head nurse dismissed Jane’s roommates outright, despite their 
accusations that Jane was the one who swiped extra wages to spend on 
liquor. The overseeing doctor lost his temper on the girls. Jane was a pet 
of his. 

Jane giggled at the window as they dragged out their belongings, 


weeping, and then she dressed for her morning meal and prayers. 


CHAPTER 10 


The two women who sat behind Jane in the anatomical theater were sure 
to speak at a volume which she could hear. “She should be ashamed, 
getting Mary and Nancy expelled for no reason, after all their dedication, 
and so close to the end of the training month,” one said as she whittled 
the nib of her quill to a sharper point. 

“I’m sure she was only doing what she thought was best. If you thought 
your patients were in danger, wouldn’t you do the same?” 

“I absolutely would not. I would talk to my friends themselves. Can you 
imagine? Waking up to find out you’ve been expelled for no reason, 
indeed.” 

Laura opened her textbook to the pages on the insertion of catheters, the 
lesson they would watch today. She peered over, her eyes resting on the 
page. “Her patients love her,” she defended. “They ask for her even when 
other nurses are around—and you know how thin-stretched we are. Even 
for simple things, like fetching water, they want Jane. The doctors love 
her, too, and when have you ever seen her in a bad mood? Even with all 
the drudgery, she never gets upset.” 

“Why don’t her patients ever leave when they are scheduled to, then?” 

“They like her care, of course! She’s meticulous!” 

“More like she lies on their charts so she doesn’t get new patients. 
Everyone sees her do it—she lies about their temperatures. She lies about 
everything.” 

“Pm sure she doesn’t, and if she does, then she has a good reason for 
doing it. No one would keep a patient longer than they needed to be here. 
No one wants anyone to be sicker than they ought to be.” 


The first nurse said nothing, just looked meaningfully over her 
shoulder. “You wouldn’t think so, would you?” 

Laura stood and slammed shut her book. Without strapping it to the 
rest, she carried it and her bundle down to the row where Jane sat, and 
when she made to sit next to Jane, Jane looked up from her text, which 
she had opened to the chapter on opium administration and dosages. Now 
that Laura had made the bold move to befriend the student body’s 
pronounced enemy, she did not know how to begin, so she stammered out, 
“What are you studying?” and she smoothed her starched apron and 
adjusted the cap on her head. She peered over Jane’s shoulder to look for 
herself. In the margin, she saw, handwritten, What would you do for a patient 
who had experienced an overdose of opium or morphine? In response, she 
swallowed and said to Jane, “The opium injections are tricky for me, too.” 

Jane smiled. “Each dose is particular, and patients react differently to it, 
depending on the other substances in their blood.” 

“You mean their sicknesses?” 

“Sicknesses, yes, when they’ve eaten, and other medicines they may 
have been given, and how old they are.” 

“Age?” Laura asked, frowning. “Age should only matter if the patient is 
young.” 

“Right,” Jane said. “There is no point in keeping old people alive.” 

When Laura recoiled, Jane looked up and smiled broadly, her face 
dimpling at the cheeks and chin. 

“Oh, you were joking,” Laura said with a concerned, startled laugh, and 
she drew her dry hands to her freckled cheeks to cover her 
embarrassment. “I—I’m sorry.” 

“It’s all right,” Jane said, turning the pages in her book to the chapter 
from which they would learn tonight. As she brought her lamp over to 


light Laura’s, those pages, too, were revealed as marked with questions 
and notes. Jane continued, “I’m told the Czar has a particular sensitiviry 
to morphine, and I must be sure to learn all I can about opium because of 
it.” 

“The Czar?” 

“Yes. The Czar. Of Russia. He heard of the amazing strides American 
nurses were making in the medical field, and he offered me sevenry 
dollars a week to join his personal medical staff.” 

The nurse’s face fell blank. As pupil nurses in the Training School for 
Nurses, they were only paid seven dollars per week, which they had to 
spend on textbooks and clothes. Her blonde eyebrows arched and she 
laughed again, realizing that another of Jane’s punch lines must not have 
dawned, and Jane smiled. The nurse that remained seated on the row 
behind them scoffed audibly at what she considered a blatant lie. Laura 
smiled at Jane, and Jane noticed that she had big, healthy teeth unlike 
her own. “You have a quick wit,” Laura said. “No wonder all the patients 
like you so much.” Laura considered their bond of hilarious conspiracy 
sealed, and her heart felt jumpy. She did not know that Jane was only 
entertaining herself at her expense, and they would have no further 
conversations, despite all the effort Laura made to do the right thing. 

Jane nodded at this kindness in a way that signaled their pleasant 
interaction had ended. She dipped her quill into the inkwell as the 
physicians wheeled out the stretcher. On it, a patient waited to be 


catheterized, and all the students leaned forward over their desks. 


After the weekly evening lecture ended at nine, pupil nurses undressed 


and went to bed—they had to wake at five to prepare and distribute their 


patients’ meals. The most zealous of students prepared for the early 
morning by trimming the wicks of their patients’ lamps and refilling their 
oil, but that practice was short-lived. Patients were often still awake at 
night, having just undergone primitive surgeries, and they often had a 
fresh list of demands. Within a few weeks, Jane was the only one of her 
cohort who made a round after evening lectures. As she dropped her books 
in the room she shared, her roommates made fun of her through their 
yawns, and in the mornings, the established nurses laughed at her. “It’s 
easy to do a last round when you only have ten patients. Wait till you have 
fifty. And they’re all shitting in harmony.” 

Jane liked tending her patients at night. More of them were asleep, and 
she could study their charts without the distraction of her classmates 
trying to compete with her. In the subtle coughs and snores of the ward at 
night, she increased the temperature on the chart of her favorite. On 
occasion, the physician would claim that the patient just ran hotter than 
most people, that the hospital would discharge them in the morning. If all 
was stable. It was only then that Jane penciled in additional symptoms. 

Still, they left. Everyone left. All her patients died or left, one right after 
the other. Jane found herself heaving the first time she happened upon 
the empry bed of a patient she had liked. The patient did not thank Jane. 
She did not even tell her goodbye. Jane expected this ingratitude from 
other nurses, even from the doctors, whom she confronted, “But you saw 
her chart! She ran a fever for four days straight. She vomited three times 
in the night!” 

“No sign of that this morning, Nurse Toppan. Must be a nice break for 
you. One less chamber pot to clean!” 

Jane never expected any patient—especially one so recently so ill and 


returned almost miraculously to fine health—to be so thankless. She was 


appalled and somewhat surprised. When she re-evaluated, though, she 
realized her error: of course they would not be thankful. Why would 
anyone be grateful for something they were accustomed to, that they 
expected, that they had never been without? She took it upon herself to 
sort out this oversight. Though all the nurses fudged their charts to make 
their jobs easier—not a lot, just enough to lessen the load a little, in ways 
that would not adversely affect their patients—soon Jane graduated from 
that minor offense. 

After evening lectures, she would go boldly into the supply closet, 
examining vials of morphine before taking them, along with a syringe, 
into her nursing bag. She was confronted there often, “What are you 
doing?” 

Regardless of who asked, Jane answered quickly, as though irritated, 
with just enough information to seem confident. Sometimes she would 
brush right past a classmate, sometimes ask follow-up questions of the 
doctors who were just as befuddled as the nurses that Jane seemed to 
know so much more than they did. It was here, not at the orphanage, that 
Jane realized all she had to do to for others to consider her qualified was 
to act as though she was qualified. 

She injected just a small dose of morphine into her patient. She used so 
little that it would not be missed from the supply closet, so little that its 
effects were minor, unnoticeable unless someone watched for symptoms. 
Jane did watch. She wasn’t hurting him, not really. She just made him 
feel a little worse in the moment, made him more grateful when they saw 
Jane round the corner. 

After the injection, she sat at his bedside with her quill poised, 
watching. His pupils contracted to pinpoints, and when he frowned at her, 


she said, “Sir, it’s just to help you rest,” though he seemed not to hear. 


Instead, he scratched at himself, his head drooping back onto the flat 
pillow though he tried to hold it upright. He tried to ask her what she 
thought she was doing, what was happening to him. And then he fell 
asleep. In the morning he did not remember the drug, but he did tell the 
doctor that he remembered Jane coming by, sitting with him until he 
gradually fell unconscious, and he made sure to press her hand before he 
returned to his home three days later. 

Sometimes, the morphine gave them nausea. That was how she learned 
to make their bedpan easily accessible as she watched them grow 
confused, sometimes go blue at the lips, itch, and fall asleep. The itching 
was her favorite part to watch. Nothing scratched them. Nothing irritated 
their skin, but still they felt it. It was amazing, that she could make them 
feel something that was not there. It was the opposite of turning off the 
spigot: they danced though there was no rain. 

Sometimes patients died in the night. It was not always because of the 
morphine doses or overdoses. Sometimes patients were more sensitive to 
the drug than was standard, and though Jane was fastidious in increasing 
the dosage at a gradual, almost imperceptible pace, they did sometimes 
convulse violently, go into comas, and yes, sometimes die. Her most 
triumphant moments, though, were when she managed to nurse them 
through these intentional overdoses. How grateful they were to unclench 
their teeth and find Jane smiling over them relieved, their sweating hands 
between her plump and callused palms. 

Moments like these were what inspired Jane to expand her studies at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the Nightingale School, the prestigious 


institution that made ether famous as an anesthesia. 


CHAPTER 11 


Jane had no friends at Massachusetts General Hospital; the head nurse 
did not even want to accept her application. Her hand was eventually 
forced, though, by Jane’s impeccable test scores and the deluge of 
recommendation letters signed by the most renowned doctors at 
Cambridge Hospital. Against that hard evidence, a general prejudice 
against the Irish as being overall dishonest, liars, and thieves would not 
stand. Jane maintained that she was Greek, as she always did, to 
circumvent such discrimination, regardless that this particular bias, in 
Jane’s instance, happened to be true. Jane did nothing outwardly to 
reinforce this conception. She was so adept and passionate at her job, in 
fact, that when the same head nurse took a leave of absence the following 
year (the doctors thought she had hysteria), Jane was her temporary 
replacement. 

Some of her classmates’ contempt may have stemmed from their 
obvious jealousy of that promotion, however impermanent, or of her work 
ethic, or her having the faith of doctors at two prestigious hospitals. They 
retaliated in the least imaginative variery of feminine vengeance: rumors. 
“She probably convinced the doctors into forcing that sabbatical,” Nurse 
McCutcheon hinted. “But maybe not. I mean, look at her. Who could she 
seduce?” 

Much of their concern, however petry in its cause, was justified for 
other reasons. As with any routine, Jane’s practices of fabricating fever 
charts, lying about her merits and past, and gossiping about her peers 
became sloppy. Within the year, poisoning her patients became a habit for 
her. Though she began by barely dosing them, to spook them the way one 


tells fairy tales to a child, to keep them safe and alive and away from the 
woods, she now chose her victims based on different criteria...how much 
harder did they unnecessarily make her life? Why should they be allowed 
to whine, to complain about ephemera that they themselves could easily 
assuage, when she had dozens of other patients equally entitled to her 
attention? 

To the needy, Jane dispensed the most exploratory treatments. She no 
longer needed to reference her old textbook, the chapters on opium, 
atropine, and strychnine, because she had them memorized, and she 
experimented with different cocktails on her patients while she hovered 
bedside, observing. Instead, she went off book, taking detailed notes as she 
administered the drugs. Her favorite combination began in the old way: 
She injected what she estimated to be the largest nonlethal dose of 
morphine possible. She watched as the pupils contracted, the breathing 
grew shallow, and their vision began to swerve. But as with many killers, 
she soon escalated in sadism. How close could she drive a patient to death 
and still revive them? She added the tiniest bit more morphine to each 
dose, and as she noticed them reeling toward unconsciousness, she 
administered a second drug, one with opposite physical effects. Usually 
atropine. Each time, she watched intently, her own pulse increasing as 
that of her patients’ slowed, her own eyes widely attentive as those of the 
dying fluttered almost closed. 

Many of Jane’s patients died. But many of everyone’s patients died. 
Those who came to the hospital were very sick. If they did not die of the 
ailment for which they were admitted, they often contracted a new illness, 
and sometimes what ultimately killed them was indeterminable, even by 
the most advanced physicians. The doctors diagnosed those patients who 


died of Jane’s cocktails as inaccurately as they diagnosed those who died 


from unwashed wooden instruments, unwashed hands, deep wounds that 
suppurated even after being dressed with carbolic acid. Hospitalism? 
Sepsis? Apoplexy? With the lack of consistent symptoms, surely one of 
those catch-all diagnoses must be the cause of death. 

The head nurse, before her leave, always assigned Jane the insomniacs 
out of spite, and those patients feared Jane. They tried to report their fears 
to the other nurses: they overheard her say that there was no purpose in 
keeping the elderly alive, that they should sleep or else she would help 
them sleep. Other nurses did not like Jane, but they did not like the 
elderly, either, and grew impatient with such hallucinations. Most 
physicians attributed them to the fear of sleeping associated with dementia 
in those persons very close to death, so close that sleep seemed like an 
open doorway. Those physicians instructed Jane to administer a small 
amount of morphine to ease them to sleep. 

This diagnosis is what the doctors later gave Mrs. Amelia Phinney, 
though Amelia was not elderly (she was only thirty-six, close to Jane’s age) 
and had no history of auditory hallucinations. Mrs. Phinney surrendered 
to her husband’s insistence that she visit the hospital because her pain 
was so dire and so consistent that even the risk of infection was one she 
would hazard. That same day, the nurses rendered her unconscious with 
morphine, and the doctors opened her abdomen in the operating theater, 
saw the ulcer, and demonstrated how to obliterate it with silver nitrate to 
the many surgical students in attendance. 

The pain from this procedure alone prevented her from sleeping that 
night, and though she tried to muffle her cries, she was unable to keep 
quiet, or still. Early in the night, Amelia’s vision swerved into focus on 


Nurse Toppan, holding a lamp that lit her jowled face from below. 


Amelia’s eyes watered in gratitude as Nurse Toppan asked, “How are you 
feeling?” 

She swallowed her rising nausea and stammered, “The pain. I can’t 
bear it.” Her wrists twitched involuntarily. “Please. A physician.” 

Jane smiled and set her lamp on the bedside table. She said calmly, 
“There is no need for that. I have something that will make you feel 
better.” Amelia’s eyes closed in relief. She heard a tablet fall into the glass 
of water beside her, too loud, as sounds are magnified in fever, heard the 
spoon tap the bottom of the glass as it stirred, and heard the slight scrape 
of Jane lifting it. Jane slid her arm under the pillow on which Amelia 
rested and lifted her head. “Here,” she said, “drink this.” The bitterness 
dried her mouth, and Amelia assumed it was the medicine, that it would 
make her pain subside. Her vision dimmed almost immediately. She did 
not hear when Jane set the empry glass back on the table. Her breathing 
grew slow and labored. She felt the coolness of the air as her bedclothes 
were pulled back. She felt the mattress sag under the weight of Nurse 
Toppan. She felt Jane’s cool hands stroking back her hair from her cold, 
sweating face. 

Jane balled Amelia’s hair in her fist, pinned her gently to the pillow. 
She pressed her lips against the white, warm neck that she exposed; 
behind her ear smelled of beeswax. Jane kissed the jawline of her patient, 
watched her throat gasp for air, felt the ragged breath on her face as 
Amelia’s parched lips opened and her nostrils flared. Jane felt the heat 
blooming beneath the ribs of her corset, in her hips. With her free hand, 
she turned Amelia on her back, peeled back her eyelids to see how dilated 
her pupils were. Her own breathing raced as Amelia’s grew more labored. 
Jane kneeled up, reached for the water pitcher and atropine and lifted 


Amelia’s head again. When Amelia felt the glass on her lip, she clamped 


her mouth shut. Jane said, in a low voice just above a drone, “Come, dear. 
Drink just a little more,” and Amelia tried to twist her head away. 

At the clicking footsteps approaching, Jane rose to her feet, cot springs 
squealing in surprise, and she smoothed her apron, righted the cap on her 
head. She took the glass and her medicines and exited calmly as Nurse 
McCutcheon entered. “Oh, Jane, I thought I heard someone fall from 
their bed. I guess it was just you...sitting down.” 
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Nurse McCutcheon did not suspect Jane of anything: she merely hated 
her. Any rumor would do, though, so she stayed around Amelia Phinney’s 
bedside, and grew impatient when she had not awoken by late morning. 
Though she had tried rousing her with more subtle methods, knocking 
over a broomstick so that it slapped and clattered to the floor, taking Mrs. 
Phinney’s vital signs, observing and bathing the area on which she had 
received her procedure, she finally gave a vicious pinch to the back of her 
arm, and with that, Mrs. Phinney woke groggy and nauseated. She 
gradually recalled the bizarre occurrences of the night before, and even 
when Nurse McCutcheon asked her outright, “How did you sleep? What 
did Nurse Toppan inject you with?” Amelia was so embarrassed by what 
could only have been fevered nightmares, that she did not answer. She 
discharged from the hospital as soon as she was able, and returned to her 
coveted, bourgeois married life, believing that if she pretended hard 
enough, the memory would fade from her mind like an aged dream. 
Everyone knows that if something terrible enough happens in a dream, 
it may as well have happened in life, especially if you were the one 
committing the act. Years later, after Amelia Phinney testified against 


Jane in court as her only surviving victim, Jane would recall the episode 


with Victorian sentimentalism, recollecting “with delirious enjoyment and 


voluptuous delight her greatest conceivable pleasure.” 


CHAPTER 12 


By the end of her first year at Massachusetts General Hospital, Jane’s 
fellow nurses all slandered her out of jealousy. Her patients heard rumors 
that distinctly polarized them. The doctors still valued her expertise, hard 
work, and her unflageing cheerfulness, so it came as a shock when the 
jealous and pious nurses accused Jane in unison of leaving the hospital 
ward without permission. The other rumors about Jane (pinching hospital 
supplies, dipping into the hospital cashbox, and lifting a wealthy patient’s 
diamond ring) all could be overlooked as lapses in inventory, medical 
hallucinations, or simply misplacing of goods, but there was no denying 
that Jane had, in fact, left the ward without her supervisors’ permission. 
They did not even ask where she went. The supervisors had searched for 
months for any reason to get rid of her, and they seized their opportuniry 
without hesitation. Though she had completed her coursework and 
practical hours, passed all her examinations, and her diploma had been 
signed, she was discharged without receiving her nursing license. 

The doctors, of course, did not abandon their favorite employee. They 
wrote letters of recommendation for Jane, and they solicited letters from 
the families of the patients she had nursed back to health as well. 

She cobbled together a life for the next year, working in her former 
patients’ houses as a private nurse while she gathered their respect. They 
pitied her so. They often asked, “What could have been so urgent that you 
left without regard for your job? What emergency happened to make you 
leave the ward and risk your whole career?” 

Jane always had an answer for them, but what she was doing did not 


matter. Rules were rules, never to be broken, not for any reason, and that 


is why her supervisors did not ask. 

She never answered in any of these ways: What is the worst job you can think 
of? What if you, like the nurses, only got one night off each week, and two hours to go to 
church? Have you ever scrubbed baseboards in a hospital? Have you ever seen the stool 
of a person near death? What do you do when all of your peers hate you? What do you 
do when your supervisor hates you based on your appearance and in spite of your merits? 
What do you do when your adoptive mother neglects you in her will? What do you do 
when your fiancé vanishes, and then turns up later married to a landlady’s pregnant 
daughter? How would you feel if you had fifty lives in your hands and three hours of 
sleep? What do you do when the patient who suffers the most is your favorite? How 
would you feel if your pet patient was sure to die soon? 

What can you do with the one to whom you have given the knowledge 
of how to kill? How can you be mad at her for doing what you taught 


her? Did you teach her that all life was precious? Was hers? 


CHAPTER 13 


Groups of women who are consistently oppressed believe that in order to 
succeed they have to succeed alone. This way, they can be an exception to 
the rule that women are generally not great at anything. Reduced, this 
sentiment perpetuates meanness, and her nursing school was no exception 
to this unfortunate and totally avoidable phenomenon. In the fall of 1890, 
Jane returned to Cambridge Hospital for her nursing license but did not 
receive it. As usual, her charm and skill made her indispensable to the 
physicians and patients and insufferable to her fellow nurses. The doctors, 
who were exclusively male, did not engage in what they considered petry 
jealousies, though they had their favorites, and from among the options 
Jane always surfaced. 

Her rival second was Mattie Davis, another trainee, merely nineteen 
years old. The doctors thought she was a prodigy, and she rose to the top 
of her class. Nurse Mattie was, however, a dangerous favorite. She had 
shiny chestnut hair and skin as smooth as any, and when she 
concentrated, her hazel eyes reflected colors unseen otherwise in nature. It 
should not have been a surprise that when she fell ill with fever, all the 
supervisors insisted that Nurse Toppan attend her. 

Jane was delighted to do so, she assured her superiors. It was important 
to all the ciry that a nurse as precocious as Miss Davis return to full 
health and service immediately. She did not mention that while Nurse 
Mattie was sick, she and the other nurses had extra patients, and that they 
were already, and always, stretched thin. Jane did not attempt Nurse 
Mattie’s murder with the same precision as she had with those twenry-odd 


patients she had killed, accidentally or intentionally. Instead, Jane 


brought her dinner at буе o’clock in the evening, same as her other 
patients, and on her tray she left a piece of candy, a chocolate-covered 
strychnine tablet. 

“Thank you,” Nurse Mattie smiled sheepishly when she noticed the 
treat Jane left her. 

Jane stopped in to clear her tray when Nurse Mattie finished eating. 
“How are you feeling?” She leaned over and placed the back of her hand 
to Nurse Mattie’s forehead. 

Mattie swallowed. She opened and closed her hands. “I feel stiff.” As 
she said this, Jane watched Nurse Mattie’s spine arch violently and 
convulse back into the bed. Her eyes flung wide open in panic and she 
stared at Jane. Her right leg kicked, sending her tray and dishes against 
each other and then crashing to the floor. As Jane bent to pick them up, 
Dr. Cleland heard the din and rushed into the room. 

“What’s happened, Jane?” he demanded as Nurse Mattie’s back arched 
again and she screamed. Without hesitation, he deduced that she had 
been poisoned, or overdosed in some way. He saw Jane’s medicine bag on 
the nightstand and reached in, producing activated charcoal. He held it 
aloft, saying gently, “Open your mouth. Open your mouth, Mattie. Try.” 
She managed to unclench her jaw, and he wedged the spoon between her 
teeth, though much of the powder spilled across the blanket, her face, her 
neck. Dr. Cleland produced a funnel from the bag and maneuvered it into 
the place of the spoon. As he held her shoulder to the bed, he poured 
another spoonful into the funnel and chanted, again, “Swallow, Mattie, 
swallow all you can. You know how it works. It will absorb the 
chemicals.” 

Another nurse arrived at the noise just after he administered the 


charcoal, and she took the rest of his orders. Jane was notified of this 


overdose through gossip later, and she acted as shocked as the rest of the 
crew. Dr. Cleland never suspected her of intentionally poisoning Nurse 
Mattie. How could anyone who looked and acted like Jane ever be so 
malicious? He thought she may have been overworked or accidentally gave 
her too big a dosage, but when several of Jane’s other patients died 
unexpectedly, the other physicians began to suspect her. Rumors had 
always run that she disregarded prescribed dosages of opiates and other 
drugs, and now, it seemed, the board finally had enough evidence to 
dismiss her from her post. She left Cambridge Hospital the same way she 
left Massachusetts General, without her certificate. When she was asked 
later, she said on record, “I don’t care. I can make more money and have 
an easier time by hiring myself out,” and with her unflagying self- 


assurance, she did. 





The Jachin Cottage, Alden P. Davis, Owner, Cataumet 


CHAPTER 14 


“This bitch again?” George asked as he lifted his stein and turned his face 
toward the barkeep, away from the door. He looked down at the dark, 
braised wood of the bar itself and studied the inside of his filthy mug as 
Jane entered and wriggled herself onto the stool beside him. 

“What’s the matter, Georgie? Too much woman for you?” 

“You are a cramp,” he muttered, and cast his eyes in her direction. 

“How do you even see through that stringy hair. It’s a matter of time 
before you turn up as one of my patients, you drunk.” 

George pursed his lips and slid himself back upright in his seat. “PH 
have no woman talk to me that way in my own neighborhood bar,” he 
slurred as he weaved. “ТЇЇ take the rod to you.” 

“You'll have to close one eye before you can aim,” she said offhand. 
“How are you this evening, Rob?” she asked the bartender. 

He was missing several teeth in his cracked-lipped smile, though his 
beard was trimmed and clean. “No fights this week, Janie, but it’s only 
Tuesday. Beer or whiskey?” 

“One of each, ГІЇ thank you.” 

“You're no nurse,” George said, his head nearly resting on the Баг. 

“Maybe you'll never need me. God protects drunks and idiots.” 

“Are you a nurse?” Rob asked. “Which hospital?” 

“Oh, Robert. You should know that about me. I studied at Cambridge 
and Massachusetts General, but I work in the homes of the invalids now. 
That’s how I’m able to spend so many pleasant evenings with you lovely 
gentlemen. Thank you, dear,” she said as he placed the glasses in front of 


her. “Present company excluded.” 


“She got kicked out of both, Rob,” George muttered. “I heard she killed 
a young nurse.” 

Jane looked at him pointedly. “Where would you hear such a thing?” 

“Т fell asleep by the gate on the way home and some of the nurses by 
the—” he belched, “near the...the uh, they were on their way out to 
church and I heard them talking about ‘Jolly Jane’ Toppan. That’s you,” 
he said, his eyes glazed. “Innit?” 

“Don’t let the likes of him bother you, Jane,” Rob said, noticing that 
several of his other patrons had begun listening to George’s gossip, as well. 
“Who'd be so rude as to call you Jolly, eh? No manners at all. Tell us one 
of your limericks.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I have any limericks...but did you read the paper 
today?” 

“Just before I wiped my arse with it.” 

“So you saw about the Irishman arrested for fucking his goat?” 

George lifted his head to say, “There’s no goats in Lowell.” 

“Shove it, Georgie, it’s a joke,” said the man at the bar on his other side. 
“And she already said he was Irish.” 

Jane continued, “They interviewed him for the paper, and he said that 
he had to choose between a lawyer that could pick a good witness and a 
lawyer who could pick a good jury. He picked—” 

“The good jury,” the men surrounding her said in unison. 

“Right. All Irish, too. The lawyer called up the man who saw him to 
testify. “Tell your story,’ he said. So the neighbor said, ‘I saw him mount 
his goat. And after he finished, the goat turned around and licked him.’ 
And one of the Irish jurymen leaned over to the other and said, ‘Ye know, 
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a good goat’ll do tha’. 


Rob refilled the glass she had emptied as the men around her stifled 
their embarrassed laughter. 

“Trish can’t be on juries,” a man at the end of the bar yelled. 

“Shut up and enjoy the fucking joke,” said the man at the opposite end. 

Jane set her empry glass down on the bar. “So you did read the paper. I 
didn’t know you’d read it or I wouldn’t have retold the story. Did you hear 
about the little girl the homeless men were going to eat? There were so 
many of them that she just laughed at them because she knew there 
wouldn’t be enough of her to go around.” 

“Jesus, Jane. Where do you hear this stuff?” 

She frowned at the other patrons. “The newspaper. It’s terrible, the 
things people do to one another these days.” She shook her head. 

Rob refilled her glass again. “So did they eat her?” 

“And two others. They'd drank away all their begyings.” 

“What kind of nursing did you do?” asked the man beside her who had 
told George to be quiet. 

“What are you asking me, Tommy?” 

Tommy went quiet. “I heard theyre making advances. So surgeries 
arent so fatal. When people break their limbs, they don’t have to 
amputate anymore.” 

“He’s asking because of his peg leg,” George shouted. 

“Sometimes they still have to amputate, if it’s a compound fracture,” 
Jane said. “Sometimes they don’t, and the wound suppurates—gets 
infected. Sometimes the infection is fatal. Same as before. They have 
medicines that will numb you from the pain of the surgery, but the 
surgery itself is just as dangerous.” 


“That’s not what they say in the papers,” Rob said. 


“The papers you read before you wipe your ass with them?” Tommy shot 
at him. 

“Fair enough.” 

“The papers always want you to feel safer than you are,” Jane said. 
“They’re selling surgeries. General practitioners split the fees with the 
surgeons after they refer them. It’s a racket and it’s just as much a gamble 
as it ever was, Tommy. You be glad you had that amputated in a field 
instead of in a hospital. You might not have the bit of leg you do now. 
Hell, you probably wouldn’t have even survived. Quite a high, though, 
before you went to meet your maker.” 

“What, like chloroform?” Rob asked. 

“Sure. There are so many.” Jane listed the anesthetics with which she 
was familiar. “Are you having pain, Tommy?” When he said nothing, Jane 
lifted her handbag from the dirt floor beside her and withdrew a darkened 
glass bottle of chocolate-covered strychnine tablets. “Take one when it 
hurts,” she said, and handed them to him. “When you run out, you can 
buy them at the pharmacy on the corner.” 

“Т usually just use whiskey,” Tommy said. “It works till the morning.” 

“Cures from the war,” Jane grinned. “Tried and true. Whiskey’s my 
preference, too. Strychnine makes my stomach hurt. Only take a little at 
once, dear.” 

“Put her round on my tab,” Tommy said to Rob. 

“What a man,” she said, and their glasses clinked. 

Jane stayed at the bar until its patrons grew tired of her stories. 
Sometimes, they would get too drunk to follow the narrative, and on 
occasion—though this was seldom because of her high tolerance—she 
would get too drunk to follow her own narrative. Tonight was one such 


exception on which she reached incoherence first. She jostled George and 


nearly knocked Tommy off his stool before she loped a wide arc toward 
the door, shouting over her shoulder, “Don’t send your cronies to follow 
me, Rob. I’m not to be trifled with. I mean it.” 

“We’re just trying to keep my favorite customer alive, dearie,” he yelled 
after her in a good humor, though she had already stumbled into the cool 
May evening and she strode unevenly down the cobbled street toward the 
room she let at 19 Wendell Street. She broke an unhealthy sweat 
immediately, her footsteps braided a tangle in the road’s excrement, even 
as her mind wove her home on habit. She fumbled with the latch on the 
gate of Israel and Lovey Dunham’s home, and when she waved up the 
steps, she withdrew the house key from the folds of her skirt and closed 
one eye to steady her vision before she tried to insert the key in its lock. 
On the third try, she succeeded, and she swore too loudly as the door 
creaked on its unfolding hinges. 

“Jane!” Israel called from the parlor in his summer gargle. 

“Shit,” she mumbled, and stumbled into the parlor where Israel slept 
and had been sleeping since the temperature rose with the spring. His 
bony body looked crumpled on the cot Jane had wheeled into the parlor 
for him what with the joints of his elbows and knees and ankles 
protruding from the nightclothes that clung to his night sweat and the 
sack of a belly that sagged toward his pelvis. His brow furrowed as she 
entered, and before he could speak, Jane said, “Yes, sir, Mr. Dunham. 
How are we feeling this evening? Summer sickness still upsetting your 
stomach?” 

“It’s dreadful,” he started, squeezing his eyes closed for the drama, “I 
can’t keep down a thing. Just when I start feeling better in the afternoon, I 
get worse at night. I can’t understand how the exact same meal, eaten in 


the exact same place, off the same exact plate in the same room could 


make me feel so healthy in the morning and so sick after dinner. Nothing 
is changing! I don’t tamper with it at all. I leave it on the stove just as it 
was made. It’s a punishment. A punishment from God. A punishment 
from God for my sins, Jane.” He reached out a gnarled hand for Jane, and 
when she did not accept it, Israel arced his palm up toward his face and 
rested it there while the flesh from his upper arm swung below. 

Jane saw his intake of breath to continue his lament and she 
interjected: “Mr. Dunham, everybody gets summer sickness. Don’t flatter 
yourself thinking that God is punishing you for your sins. I know a sight 
worse people who received no such specific punishment, and you know 
that God does not punish in that way. Not in this life. And don’t go 
comparing yourself to Job next. You’re far too feeble and fussy.” 

“Blasphemy!” 

“Nonsense! Here, sir, let me give you something for the pair.” 

“The ‘pair’? Аге you drunk? Where have you been? I’ve been calling and 
ringing the bell for hours.” 

“Hush, sir. Let me get the medicine. It’s just in my bag.” 

“Don’t go, Jane!” he whisper-shouted, and then added as she rounded 
the corner, “Bring a drink for me, dear.” 

Jane huffed up the stairs to the bedroom she rented from Israel and his 
wife, and loosened the stays of her corset as she did so. She felt the 
temperature increase as she climbed, and once in her room, which was on 
the upper level but no longer in the attic, no longer shared by three other 
women, and no longer insufferably hot or cold depending on the season, 
she threw open the window and stood leaning out for a moment in the 
still air while her mind further silenced itself and she listened to the 


summer insects and stared into the dark. 


When Israel’s shouting roused her from this meditation, she struck a 
match and lit her lamp and opened her medicine bag. She prepared a 
syringe full of morphine, and then she opened a bottle of the Hungarian 
mineral water that she insisted to all of her patients was healing of its 
own accord, and she dropped in a tablet of atropine. A little sloshed over 
its mouth as she walked downstairs with the bottle in one hand and her 
apothecary bag in the other, but she knew that Israel would insist that she 
pour it into a glass anyway, though it was only water and though he could 
not then know what he drank. 

Once in the parlor, he watched as she filled his glass from the bottle 
and then held it to his lips for him to drink, insisting that he finish it. 
“Can you roll to your side, Mr. Dunham? Or shall I help you?” He looked 
confused, and as Jane held the lamp to his eyes, she saw his pupils 
constrict, and as she withdrew the lamp, she saw that they did not dilate. 
“You know the best way to treat summer sickness is to tap the ends of the 
thread and hope the medicine meets in the middle.” She paused, and he 
did not move because the atropine was sinking into this bloodstream, so 
using the sheets, she maneuvered Israel onto his side. She lifted his gown 
and injected the morphine enema she had prepared. She then replaced 
the syringe in her bag and took his empry glass back to the kitchen. 
When she returned, she held the lamp back up to his eyes, and the pupils 
did not dilate, though his eyes tracked the lamp as she moved it in front 
of him. Jane walked with the lamp behind Israel and paused watching as 
his body began to twitch. She set the lamp on the table behind him and 
using the sheets again, she slid him to the edge of the bed and lowered 
the wick on her lamp and walked back around to his front and slid into 
the cot with him. They lay like spoons in a drawer until he began to 


convulse behind her and Jane slid her hands over her dress’s bodice and 
between her thighs until he lay still. 

Jane dozed until the sky grayed around her. She lifted herself from the 
bed and smoothed her skirts back down. She straightened the sheet 
beneath Israel’s corpse and rotated it onto its back, the way he usually 


slept. 


CHAPTER 15 


In the morning, Jane napped until she heard the footsteps of the maid, 
and then she rose, bathed, and went down to the kitchen. She asked for a 
cup of coffee. She walked into the living room and greeted Mr. Dunham 
though she did not expect him to answer. She raised his eyelids and felt 
for a pulse but she found none. Jane walked calmly into the kitchen 
where Rose washed dishes. “Bridget,” she began. 

Rose clanged the pans together in the sink and heaved an angry sigh. 
“Miss Toppan, we are not all named Bridget. And you don’t have me 
confused with the woman who had my position before me because we 
don’t all look alike either. My name is Rose, so if you insist on calling me, 
then I insist you use my...” she stopped talking when she turned around 
and saw Jane’s pallid expression, her thin lips pursed, her wringing 
hands. “What’s happened? Oh, go wake Mrs. Dunham. ГЇЇ send for the 
doctor right away.” 

The town read in the obituary that he passed in the night from heart 
failure which was caused by a strangulated hernia, and although no one 
was surprised because Israel Dunham had been sick for several weeks, his 
wife Lovey called a reporter to write about the funeral, and she relied on 
Jane’s presence as both a nurse in the home in his final days, and as 
advisor on how to mourn publicly. Jane oversaw the purchase of the 
widow’s weeds, stationery, handkerchiefs, and all the paraphernalia that 
signified to the world outside the home that she was in mourning, and she 
managed to convince Mrs. Dunham to have the wake at the funeral parlor 
instead of her own home, as was becoming fashionable. Mrs. Dunham 


thanked her constantly, and she begged her to at least continue boarding 


at their house on Wendell Street until she was out of mourning. “I don’t 
know what I would do without you,” she told her. “Bridget—ah, Rose is 
helpful but she doesn’t understand American etiquette just yet. And I 
think she might be stealing from me. Can you imagine. And me in 
mourning.” 

Jane sympathized. “The Irish are greedy. They take advantage whenever 
they can. Because they were born with nothing, they think it all right to 
take it from those who were born into their wealth. Worry not, Mrs. 
Dunham, ГЇЇ handle whatever you need.” 

Jane did board with Lovey Dunham throughout her two-year mourning 
period, and in addition to taking short-lived, in-home nursing jobs, she 
supplied Mrs. Dunham with all the current trends in mourning—she even 
hired a professional mourner on her behalf, to focus the mood and set the 
example of how one should grieve. As she did so, Jane naturally inflated 
the price for her own inconvenience, though she was already behind in 
paying her rent. 

The autumn after Mrs. Dunham emerged from her mourning, she took 
sick with an unknown illness. Jane could not bear to see her suffer, 
though she had—in her sickness—grown old and cranky. After weeks, Jane 
suggested her brand of mineral water as a supplement to bed rest, laced it 
with her constant cocktail of morphine and atropine, and held it to Mrs. 
Dunham’s lips in the very same living room where Jane had murdered 
her husband. It was a mercy, she told herself, no matter how much 
moving inconvenienced her. As the drugs took hold, Lovey reached for 


Jane, and Jane, obligingly, slipped into bed with her. 


CHAPTER 16 


THIS WAS MY CHANCE TO HAVE MY REVENGE ON HER. 
SHE WAS REALLY THE FIRST OF MY VICTIMS THAT I ACTUALLY HATED 
AND POISONED WITH A VINDICTIVE PURPOSE. SO I LET HER DIE SLOWLY, WITH GRIPPING TORTURE... 
HELD HER IN MY ARMS AND WATCHED 
WITH DELIGHT AS SHE GASPED HER LIFE OUT. 


—FROM THE CONFESSION OF JANE TOPPAN 


Elizabeth Toppan had been so wounded by Jane’s departure that Oramel 
had the good sense to never mention her name. He even steered 
conversation away from her when Elizabeth dredged it up out of boredom 
or recovered misery. When Jane wrote, Oramel opened and read her 
letters first, but only with Elizabeth’s permission. And she seldom wrote, 
besides. When she did, she spoke only of herself and her own 
accomplishments, never asking after Elizabeth, the irony of which went 
unrealized to all. The letters only served to hurt Elizabeth further, but 
Oramel seldom had it in him to destroy them completely. He just waited 
for the moments when his wife was particularly stable to deliver them. 
“Look,” Elizabeth had noted the last time, “even her handwriting changes 
toward the end, as if she’s writing faster to get away from me.” 

“Т don’t know if she’s writing faster, my dear,” he said. “Looks like she’s 
writing drunker, to me,” and then immediately realized that he said the 
exact wrong thing. 

This letter, however, delighted Elizabeth, for even though Jane did list 
her summer plans in upbeat detail, bouncing from one happy afternoon to 
the next, it ended with a question: “Would you like to spend the summer 
at Buzzards Bay with me?” 

Elizabeth looked up from bed at Oramel. “I don’t believe it.” 


He stood over her, fully dressed, with hands on his hips, his belly 
protruding even through his vest. “What’s not to believe, my love?” 

“Didn’t you read it before you gave it to me?” Elizabeth asked. 

Oramel ran a white hand over his dome and then opened his palm to 
her. “She’s finally showing the gratitude you always wanted from her. 
Better late than never. Suffer the children.” 

“Т don’t want her gratitude,” Elizabeth sighed. “It’s not that. I just don’t 
understand how she could ignore the whole childhood we had together 
like it never happened.” She folded the letter back into thirds over the 
cream coverlet draped on her lap. “She invited me to Cataumet.” 

He nodded and pulled off his glasses to polish them. 

“Should I go?” 

“I think you should, my dear. It will do you well to get out of the house, 
to get the fresh air off the bay. It might do well to stir you out of your 
melancholia.” 

Elizabeth tsked at him. “Melancholia. I never heard of such nonsense. 
I’m just tired. It’s the heat. Nothing is really wrong. I just can’t seem to 
get into a content state.” 

“If a doctor diagnosed it, then it can’t be nothing, darling. ГЇЇ take you 
to the train tomorrow. The trip will give you something to do. Something 
to...get you out of the house, up and moving about in a setting that won’t 
give you fainting spells from the heat.” 

Elizabeth smiled as Oramel leaned down and kissed her white forehead. 
With her hair unbound around her shoulders, her skin wrinkled slightly 
at certain expressions. Of course she would not wear it down in public. 
There she kept it swept back, tight from her forehead in a braided 
chignon so that her face appeared smooth and young. 


“But tomorrow? It’s so soon,” Elizabeth said. 


“Nonsense,” Oramel said, and made toward the exit of their bedroom. 
“There’s no motive for me to be the train depot master if I can’t get my 
beautiful wife onto a train at a moment’s notice, is there?” 

Elizabeth smiled in a way too young for her years. 

“Excuse me, how forward of me. I meant my kind and pious wife. 
There’s no motive for me to be the depot master if I can’t get my kind and 
pious wife onto a train at a moment’s notice. ГЇЇ send for Florence to help 


you pack.” 


At the train station late the next morning, Oramel escorted his wife into 
her very seat on the train, partly so that she would not fret as she often 
did when traveling, and partly to distract her from the soot of the 
platform. He asked, once they boarded, how much money she had with 
her, and when she said eight dollars, he scoffed and placed another forty- 
five in her hand. “Don’t come back with a penny,” he said. “This trip’s 
purpose is to make you happy! Spend the money.” He oversaw the 
transport of her heavy trunk—“far too much packing for a weeklong trip,” 
he said with a good humor—into the carriage, and he egressed only as the 
train started into motion. This was partly for drama. “You better go!” 
Elizabeth said, smiling too wide for public, even for the private car which 
he had reserved for her. Oramel kissed her on the cheek and strode deftly 
to the carriage door, and with much more grace than belied a man of his 
frame, he leapt onto the platform, turned on his heel, and bowed before 
putting his hat back on his bald head and blowing his wife a kiss through 
the window and waving until they were out of each other’s view. 

The rest of the trip passed uneventfully, but even sitting still on a 
jostling cart was more stressful to Elizabeth than she realized it would be. 


The train stopped so often—far more often than Oramel said that it would. 
And now that she was onboard, she noticed the whole hem of her dress 
had blackened with soot. No wonder he had talked her out of wearing her 
summer dresses, insisted on this dark-gray dress under which she had to 
wear her tightest corset. She weakened because he told her so many times 
how pretry she looked in it, that the darkness of the fabric offset the 
whiteness of her face. When she was sure no one would walk by, she 
unpinned her hat and fanned herself with it until the train slowed to a 
halt again. 

By evening, she had perspired so much that she could barely contain 
her embarrassment when Jane threw open her arms to embrace her. The 
mortification was outweighed by the hug itself. Jane had gained even more 
weight than when she had last seen her, at New Year’s, and she should 
know (she was raised by the same mother, after all) that it was impolite to 
embrace anyone. Especially in public. And in front of strangers. This last 
bit Elizabeth accidentally said aloud. 

“Oh, no one here is a stranger, Mrs. Brigham. I know everyone in 
Cataumet, and now they all know you. Come, the porter will bring your 
trunk. Don’t worry. Let’s get in the carriage. Mr. Davis, the landlord, he’s 
letting us use his best carriage. I told him who you were—the wife of a 
deacon and depot master—and he wouldn’t hear of anything else. Come, 
come.” Jane linked arms with Elizabeth, who was feeling faint, and they 
walked out of the station together. 


фела и 


Ву the time they arrived at the Јасһіп House, Elizabeth was exhausted. 
The stress of packing combined with the parting from her husband who so 


supported her, the hours-long train ride itself, and then the carriage ride 


full of Jane’s chattering about this or that person in Cataumet and how 
rich or accomplished they were took all of Elizabeth’s energy. The house 
in which they boarded was nice enough. Nothing compared to her home, 
but it was still nice because of its location, and in the small dining room, 
Jane fed her corned beef, which she insisted was her specialry, although 
Elizabeth could never recall tasting corned beef, let alone Jane cooking it. 
She sat through supper and sipped at a glass of mineral water, but when 
Jane noticed her dozing, she said, “Mrs. Brigham, I am so embarrassed. I 
should have known you would be tired after your travels. Please, excuse 
my presumption. If you need to sleep, then let us excuse ourselves.” 

And with that, Elizabeth went to sleep, tired and content, in the 


upstairs bedroom of the house which her foster sister rented. 


арса 


Elizabeth rose before Jane, though it was late in the morning. She did not 
know what to do with herself. Normally, Florence brought in her coffee 
after Oramel went off to the depot, and after Florence laced her corset and 
helped her dress, then she would come downstairs midmorning and stare 
at the pastries and eggs until they were cold, Florence chided her, and 
then she took her tea if no one came to call. But here, she could do 
anything, and no one would think it was out of the ordinary. They all think 
that Jane is my sister, Elizabeth thought. They all think she is my sister, just as I 
wanted her to be, and just as she wanted to be. The thought made her smile in 
childish fantasy. Without dressing, she went downstairs in her lacy white 
summer nightgown, barefoot, hair unbound as she had never done in her 
own home. 

In the kitchen, she imitated what she had watched Jane do as a child. 
It took her some time, but she started the fire in the stove, and after some 


looking, she found the clean water, which she heated over the eye. While 
she waited, she went upstairs, knelt by the bed, and retrieved her chamber 
pot. She walked outside and dumped it in the outhouse. That stench, she 
thought. How horrible. And to think someone empties everyone’s chamber pot here. To 
think, Jane had to do this for the household for all these years. 

She walked back into the house to find the kettle screaming and Jane 
entering the kitchen. Elizabeth made to apologize, but Jane grabbed a rag 
from the sideboard, wrapped it around the handle of the teapot, and 
moved it to the back burner. Elizabeth noticed that Jane was already 
dressed, though her hair was disheveled, and she wanted to weep at the 
thought of her translucent nightgown without her corset and only her 
drawers underneath. “I’m sorry I’m not dressed, Jane,” she murmured, 
chewing the inside of her cheek and folding her arms over her small 
chest. 

Jane looked over her shoulder and inhaled through a clogged nose. “I 
haven’t even undressed yet. There’s no need to apologize,” and she trudged 
heavy-footed back upstairs. 

Elizabeth’s coffee was full of grounds, over-sugared, and weak, but it 
was the best she’d ever had because she made it herself. She dressed 
herself for the first time in years: a loose corset that let her breathe, the 
old-fashioned drawers, with the separate legs, which she preferred, a white 
cotton dress, low slippers since there was no mud here, no ciry filth 
against which an ankle boot had to shield, and a striped sailor cap that 
she could never wear at home. She had bought two, in secret, years before, 
and never had the gall to wear them. Elizabeth walked down the stairs 
with the ease of one barely dressed, the hatbox under one arm, to find 


Jane in the kitchen hunched over a low table by a window, a cup of black 


coffee between her swollen hands, better groomed, but in only her 
chemise. 

At Elizabeth’s shocked expression, Jane grinned. “It’s my own house,” 
she said. “It’s a beautiful thing, to do whatever one wants.” She leaned 
back in her chair, and Elizabeth saw the stains on her chemise, under her 
arms and free-floating breasts, and observed with some trepidation. “Come 
sit down. Have some coffee with me.” 

Elizabeth thought to where she had left her mug, and when she 
realized it was still upstairs, she climbed up to her room and then back, 
and when she arrived, her heart was racing and her face was flushed like 
when she and Jane used to play at picnics when they were young. She 
grinned and sat across from Jane. 

“Jesus, God,” Jane said, looking at Elizabeth’s cup. “It’s full of grounds. 
Wash it out.” 

Elizabeth still smiled in an awkward way, and stood and did as she was 
told and then sat back at the banquette with her clean cup, and then she 
remembered the hat box. “I got this for you,” she said. Before Jane could 
open it, she blurted, “It’s the same as mine. I always wanted us to dress 
alike when we were girls, and mother...well, you know how...” She 
expected Jane to interrupt, but when she didn’t, she continued, “you know 
how, um, fixated on decorum she was.” 

Jane lifted her eyebrows once, and then straightening her posture, she 
lifted the lid off the box and removed a sailor’s hat identical to Elizabeth’s 
and placed it on her head. “How does it look?” Jane asked. 

“Ridiculous and childish, and I love it,” she said in a rush, bringing her 
coffee to her lips. “Oh, this tastes so much better than the pot I tried to 


make.” 


Jane tipped her head, and then she said as if by way of explanation, “I 
have a lifetime of experience.” She smiled and stood and stretched again 
before she leaned down and hugged Elizabeth again. “Thank you. Let me 
dress. Then we can pack a picnic and go down to the cove.” 

It dawned on Elizabeth that Jane dressed by herself, corset and all, and 
she turned in her chair to say, “Do you need help?” 

Jane’s head rocked back with a sharp laugh as she mounted the steps 
and said, “I know I’m heavier than before, but I think I can manage a 
flight of stairs.” 

“No, I meant—oh, I am sorry!” 

“ГІ be down in just a moment! Enjoy your coffee.” 

Elizabeth did enjoy her coffee, even a third cup, which she never 
permitted herself at home because it seemed gluttonous. And Oramel did 
say that she should use the trip to make herself happy. She leaned 
forward, elbows on the table, which she had never been permitted, and 
she watched out the window at the peaceful street, children in light 
colored clothes skipping barefoot around the lawn as they emerged from 
the other boarding houses. Their mothers came out onto the porches in 
their high-necked cotton and watched. Their hands idled as they spoke to 
one another across the yard, and they did not even walk closer to keep 
their voices low. And why should they? Elizabeth wondered. Their 
husbands were all still in the cities. There was no one for whom they had 
to compress themselves. She smiled from inside the house, watching the 
families with their breadwinners missing, envious of their freeness but too 
shy to take advantage of her own, until Jane came down the steps with a 
picnic basket under her arm. Elizabeth saw that she wore a white dress 
similar to her own but of less refined fabric, and she had brushed back 
her hair, smooth under the striped cap. 


“You look so happy,” Elizabeth said. “I’m glad you look so happy.” 

Jane suppressed her smile. “Oh, it’s nice to see you, Mrs. Brigham. I 
just wish this headache would quit pounding.” 

“I may have some smelling salts in my bag,” she said, and made to rise 
from the table. 

Jane waved her back and opened a bottle of mineral water and drank it 
straight from the bottle, which surprised Elizabeth. Instead, she asked if 
she had ever tasted saltwater taffy before. When Elizabeth said she had 
not, Jane said that they should walk to town to buy some, and then they 
would go down to the cove to enjoy the sun and the water. 

The afternoon passed exactly as Jane had planned it for them. They 
walked into town for the candy, which Elizabeth insisted on paying for, 
since Jane had opened her home to her but made so much less money 
than Oramel, and on the walk Elizabeth chattered about how much 
lighter she felt in Cataumet. Maybe it was because the town wasn’t so 
filthy, or that she could wear shoes that fit her feet, or that she didn’t have 
to be constricted by her tightest corset, so she could breathe. As they 
walked back to the house and gathered the corned beef and candy and 
mineral water into the basket which Jane carried down to the cove, 
Elizabeth continued to talk about her moods. She was so accustomed to 
talking to Oramel and the few of her friends who were married to his 
colleagues that she mistook Jane’s polite silence for genuine interest. She 
carried on about her lightness, that maybe it was because she didn’t know 
anyone here, and no one expected anything from her because they didn’t 
know her or her husband’s family, they just knew that she was Jane’s 
sister. Maybe it was because she had no responsibilities here, or because 


Jane took such excellent care of her. There was no one to host in the 


afternoon, no one to put on airs for or try to impress. It was so nice that 
she could just relax, finally, and be herself. 

She turned to Jane as they sat on the shore, her hat sliding to the left 
of her head as the fine tendrils of hair that came loose at the temples blew 
in her face. Jane noticed them streaked with gray in the summer sun. 
Freckles came out on Elizabeth’s face which she had never seen before, 
probably because she spent her life under a parasol if not indoors. Her 
cheeks pinkened and she smiled. “I am so enjoying my time here with 
you,” she said. “I feel like now we are really sisters, just as we always 
wanted to be. It’s so nice to be unencumbered by the world, so carefree.” 

Jane smiled and nodded, but recalled the previous month she had spent 
in a sickroom with an ailing patient who openly cried at all hours, who 
screamed for Jane when she left the room to fetch her dinner or go to the 
outhouse. She remembered at the wake, when she approached the 
woman’s son about the six weeks’ payment she was owed, he derided her 
for cheapening his mother’s memory by talking about money, and walked 
away to the other, younger siblings, to immediately relay the incident to 
them in flagrant exaggeration. She had returned to the Davis’ Jachin 
House in a panic, offering to care for Minnie, the matriarch, in exchange 
for an extension on the mounting rent which had accumulated from 


summers past. Unencumbered by the world, Jane thought. Carefree. 
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At the end of the afternoon, the women returned to the house Jane let, 
and Elizabeth said she felt drained from the sun, overheated. “I think ГЇЇ 
lie down before supper. Bring up some water for me?” she asked, and then 
with a broad smile said, “Please. If you don’t mind.” Jane obliged, pouring 


the mineral water over three tablets of strychnine and stirring it in a 


clean glass before carrying it up on a tray for her foster sister. Elizabeth 
was relieved that the water was in a glass. “It’s bitter,” she said. “Is that 
because of the minerals?” 

Jane said that it was. 

“Isn’t it nice to feel so free?” she said, handing the glass back to Jane. 

Jane did not reply. Rather, she set the glass on the sideboard and sat in 
the chair next to the bed. Elizabeth did not ask why she did this because 
she was glad of her company. Elizabeth kept talking about how glad she 
felt to be with Jane and how this sisterliness was what she had always 
wanted between them. She wished she had been strong enough in those 
days of Jane’s childhood to stand up to her mother, to live with Oramel 
alone so that Jane could have worked her indenture as the asylum 
intended it—or maybe she could have convinced Oramel just to adopt 
Jane. Her hindsight was clear, of course, but wouldn’t it have been nice if 
Jane had been adopted, so that she could have been loved as she deserved, 
as every child deserves. But naturally, by the time she began talking about 
Jane instead of herself, Elizabeth was no longer speaking English words. 
She babbled, and then shortly, she was distracted by the texture of the 
matelassé bedspread, and she picked at it until Jane walked back to the 
bed and hovered, watching as Elizabeth’s eyes darted from Jane to things 
behind her that did not exist. She moved her mouth in spasms, no sounds 
emitting from it at all anymore, as if trying to warn Jane of something. 

What is it she sees? Jane wondered for a moment. What is it that she thinks 
she sees? She watched patiently until Elizabeth threw back her head, and 
then Jane threw back the bedspread. 


Elizabeth did not come down for breakfast in the morning. 


When Jane was the Toppans’ servant, she woke early to prepare the 
meal for the whole house, and Elizabeth would often sleep through it. 
When she did wake, Jane held open the decadent dresses for her with 
envy, helped her down the stairs, made sure her rooms were warm or cool 
enough, and then reheated her food and made a fresh pot of coffee before 
resuming the work that she had stopped when Elizabeth rang. 

Now, she was not Elizabeth’s servant, and she would not reheat food for 
her. Rather than yell up the stairs, though, Jane climbed up to Elizabeth’s 
room. When she entered she saw her foster sisters face was badly 
sunburned. Her eyes did not open, but this was not unusual. Jane nudged 
her shoulder and Elizabeth did not move. With her fingers under 
Elizabeth’s jaw, she felt that her pulse was pounding. She breathed thinly. 
Jane shook her again, and Elizabeth’s eyelids rose slightly, exposing their 
whites, and her head lilted over her shoulder before she began to shake 
violently. 

Jane hastened down the stairs. In a trot to waken her own breathing, 
Jane moved across the lawn to her landlords’ house. “Please,” she said to 
the maid who answered, “call a physician. Ask the coachman to send a 
telegraph to Oramel T. Brigham. He’ll be at the First Trinitarian Church 
in Lowell. Tell him Elizabeth is ill. He should come to Cataumet right 
away.” 

Oramel received the telegraph at the end of the Sunday afternoon 
service, and he had his coachman take him straight to the depot without 
packing. The stuttering rage he erupted onto his employee upon finding 
there was no Sunday night train to Cape Cod was not viewed as wrath on 
a Sabbath, but a complex way of grieving, a panic on behalf of his beloved 
wife. Besides, no one of import was there to witness the verbal battery. 


Once he tired himself out, the attendee booked him a first-class passage 


on the train the following morning. Oramel did not sleep, but went home 
and sat in the kitchen, smoking his pipe in his rocking chair through the 
dwindling of the light, through Florence’s many entreaties to eat 
something, to change, to get some rest, to wash up before he went to the 
train, and even as the sky grayed with the morning twilight again, he 
barely rose but to pummel his way back to the coach, back to the depot, 
out to Cape Cod. 
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Jane was not in the coach that retrieved him from Cape Cod to go to 
Buzzards Bay. The coachman told him she did not want to leave the side 
of her sister, and Oramel could get no further information from him. He 
did not even bother to correct the coachman that Jane and his wife were 
not sisters, for it seemed a mere trivialiry when faced with something as 
dire as Elizabeth’s survival. Oramel huffed straight to the house where 
the people gathered, and he followed their whisperings up to his wife’s 
bedrom, where he barely registered Jane or the doctor’s presence before 
falling to Elizabeth’s side. She had by this time fallen pallid and sweary 


despite her overexposure to the sun. 


“My darling,” he said to her, and though he did not hear Jane do so, she 
introduced him to the doctor. He explained to Oramel that his wife had 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy. He suspected a hemorrhage in her brain, for 
nothing could incapacitate a healthy woman so quickly but an 
unprecedented cerebral burst. “She was not in good health,” Oramel said. 
“She had melancholia. She came to visit Jane, here, to fix her sadness.” 


He turned his mournful eyes to Jane for the first time. She rose and 


placed a hand on his shoulder, which startled the doctor and Oramel 
both. 

“She was happy,” Jane said. “We’d had the most lovely day by the beach. 
We picnicked, and she talked of how much you loved her, how sweet you 
were to send her out, and how she wished you were here with her. She 
was healing, Mr. Brigham, and there was no way to prevent or anticipate 
this stroke.” At this, she looked up toward the doctor for confirmation. He 
nodded curtly. 

Oramel fell into a weeping frenzy, clutching for his wife’s hands until 
she began to seize again, at which he leapt up from the bedside and 
watched in horror as Jane and the doctor moved to restrain her limbs 
until the convulsions subsided. “What was that?” he asked. “What is 
happening to her?” 
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Oramel sat by Elizabeth, weeping, through the night, until a final spasm 
took her life from her body. He held one hand and Jane supported her 
head in the crook of her arm. Jane did not weep. She stared on at 
Elizabeth, holding her hand long after the seizure abated. She waited 
with him while he mourned, she waited for him to ask her to call for the 
doctor, which she did, and then waited for him to call for the coroner. 
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The following day, Jane looked on, awaiting instructions from Oramel as, 
at his insistence, he packed away Elizabeth’s belongings to return to 
Lowell. Her body, said the coroner, would board the train with him that 


afternoon, and then the funeral could be held, at the deceased’s wishes, in 


her home town. He took much longer to pack than he should have, Jane 
noticed. He went through each portion of her most intimate belongings 
with such detail that it should have embarrassed him—would he have 
rifled through her toilette when she was alive? Would he have folded her 
soiled underthings with such care then? 

Upon looking into her handbag, her change purse, he noticed that she 
only had five dollars folded in carefully. He looked up at Jane and asked, 
half-heartedly, “Where is the rest of Elizabeth’s money?” 

Jane started. “I do not know that she had any more, sir. She insisted 
yesterday on paying for the candy for her picnic, and that there purse is 
the only one I saw her use. I suppose she might have moved the rest, for 
safery, though. She was always so careful.” 

Oramel nodded in agreement. “Do you...Jane,” he reached for her hand, 
and Jane, in surprise, walked to his side of the trunk and pressed it. 
“Jane, she was my life. I cannot even think a straight line. Tell me, please. 
Are there other of her belongings in the house? I can’t bear to leave just 
yet.” 

Jane squeezed his hand once more and said, “Of course. I will be glad 
to be of use. I only wish I knew what was...I wish that I knew how to 
help her when she most needed it.” 

Oramel released her hand and removed his glasses. With his other 
hand he squeezed the bridge of his nose as he dropped his face to the 
ground. After wiping their lenses with his handkerchief, he replaced them 
on his nose and blinked heavily and then said, “Did she say anything else 
yesterday, before she went?” 

Jane drew her lips and shook her head. “Nothing of note yesterday.” She 
paused, and then made as if to start anew before she shook her head again 
and bit her lip. 


“What? What is it, Jennie? Any words of my beloved’s will do me good 
to hear.” 

“Just before she slipped into the coma, just before you got here, she said 
to me that if she died—oh, I can’t...” 

“You must tell me!” 

“She said,” Jane sighed and wrung her hands. “She said I was to tell 
you that if she died, she wanted you to give me the gold watch she wore so 
often. She said it was because it used to be her mother’s, and she said,” at 
this Jane’s voice broke. “She said it used to be her mother’s, and even 
though she wasn’t my mother, she knew that Auntie was the only mother 
that I had known, and how much it would mean to me that I could wear 
it in her memory...she said—oh, I can’t go on, Mr. Brigham.” Jane did not 
believe her own lie, despite that it was the truest one she’d ever told. 

Oramel’s eyes welled up again at the thoughtfulness of his dead wife, 
and without hesitation, he went to her trunk, into her jewelry box, and 


held out three different watches. “Which one was hers?” 


CHAPTER 17 


When Myra Connors took ill, she called her friend Jane Toppan to nurse 
her to back to health. One glance around her spacious apartment sealed 
Myra’s fate. It was not a room to let inside a dusty, old-moneyed 
household with a shared kitchen and washroom and the implication that 
its tenant do all the housework. It was a real apartment. Myra was the 
refectory matron at St. John’s Theological School in Cambridge. The 
school supplied the matron with the apartment plus a servant to do all the 
housework and wait on her at meals. Jane was reminded of the beginning 
of her indenture at the Toppan house, the long afternoons when Auntie 
and her friends chattered around the fire that Jane stoked, sipped tea that 
Jane brewed, sewed with needles and thread and hoops and fabric which 
Jane procured, and the ladies all murmured to one another, oblivious to 
or ignoring her presence, “You know what they say, you either have a 
maid, or you are a maid,” and at this recollection, Jane realized the easiest 
way to improve her class. 

The visiting physician did not suspect foul play, though Myra’s 
symptoms were remarkably like those of strychnine poisoning. Sometimes 
she varied from her usual modus operandi out of necessiry. This time it 
was just for the sake of variery. Strychnine also reminded her of the 
convulsions of her foster sister before her death, though Jane had not 
expected it to jog that memory so vibrantly. That memory’s recovery was 
an added thrill, a pleasant aftershock that seized her as she made to climb 
out of Myra’s bed. It was the only time she could remember that a fantasy, 
instead of a person jerking, unconscious, alongside her, allowed her that 


well-deserved release. 


The day after they buried Myra, Jane approached the dean of St. John’s 
Theological School. Jane told him that Myra had been planning a 
sabbatical, rest her soul, that Myra had wanted to recommend her as a 
replacement, rest her soul, and that, if Dr. Hodges was unable to find 
another person to fill the job, Jane might consider it, out of the loving 
memory of her dear friend, God rest her. Because the dean was a busy 
man, and because a new quarter could not begin without someone to feed 
all of the mouths who would learn to preach the Word, he offered the job 
to Jane. 

In her overconfidence, Jane thanked him for the offer and spent three 
days celebrating her own ingenuiry, her genius, and her resourcefulness, 
all of which she remembered her own father scheming toward and failing 
to get. She only remembered him exhausted and covered with soot, and 
then hungry, and then drunk, bleeding knuckles from breaking windows 
with No Irish Need Apply signs in them, transferring his own 
disillusionment with America onto her and her siblings. It was after one 
especially bad frenzy that he brought them to the Boston Female Asylum, 
telling them each it was up to them now to make their own lives. And 
now, Jane had. She was a maid no longer: now, she had a maid. She 
returned Dr. Hodges’ call and said that, because it is what her dear friend 
and his adored employee wanted, she would surrender her career as a 
private nurse and fill this position for him. The dean was glad that his 
problem was solved. Jane moved into the apartment. 

No one expected her to do anything but excel at her new position: after 
all, when in training as a nurse, Jane had overseen more than fifty 
patients at a time, cleaned them, their wounds, their sheets, and their 
bedpans, administered their medicines, and prepared all their meals. But 


the refectory was different. The meals and planning she could manage 


with ease, but the numbers, the money, the salaries, they were beyond her 
skill set. Jane had never had much money, and no one had ever taught 
her to manage it. Complaints trickled up to the dean, and although he 
put them off as long as he could, by the winter holidays, he asked Jane to 
resign. 

In a stupor, she walked back through the early snow to her lovely 
apartment at Burnham Hall. She sat first at her dining table. Then she 
moved to sit on the chaise lounge by the window. She sat on the sofa. She 
sat at the chair at the desk in her bedroom. She sat on her bed, and it was 
then she realized that this was the first time she had ever failed at 
anything of her own fault. For the first time since her horrible childhood, 


Jane buried her face in her pillow and cried herself to sleep. 
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CATAUMET, MA: 
THE TOWNSPEOPLE 


We all knew why Alden Davis went into the hospitaliry business. Because 
who would do that, what didn’t have to, with a house as nice as the 
Jachin? Alden was kind enough, he invested in the town, but he stayed 
aloof from us, and that was just as well. The whole Davis family—but 
especially Alden—was just so peculiar. When he first settled in Cataumet, 
we thought it was because he’d lived in New Orleans, and that he fought 
with the Confederate army, so he was testing the waters about how the 
town would receive him. We were wrong about that. If that had been the 
case, he wouldn’t have gone about defending Charles Freeman, who had 
murdered his own little girl and called it a Christian sacrifice. Of course, 
none of us can know why Freeman did what he did, but it certainly was 
not for his faith. Everyone is certain of that. Except for Alden Davis. 

You just can’t go around killing little girls. Especially not your own. 
Especially not if you call yourself a Christian. Christ was the last human 
sacrifice, and even before that, God called off Abraham, as it was just a 
test of faith. The town just couldn’t abide that murder, no matter how 
Charles Freeman defended it, no matter if he did call us of little faith 
who did not believe him. But Alden Davis did believe him. He said 
Charles Freeman had more conviction, more faith than anyone he had 
ever known in this life. The town couldn’t abide that. 

Maybe he did rent the Jachin because of the new stagecoach line to 
Cataumet, or the additional income for renting his home. That’s what he 
has always said. He moved to Cataumet because it was on the line and on 


the beach, and it was a tourist destination for people who wanted to 


summer outside of the ciry. All of that is true enough. It’s surely much 
cleaner here than in Boston, or even its suburbs. The air is clear, and the 
people are good. Better than most. All of that is true enough. 

No one among us would have much to do with the Davises after that 
poor child Edith’s funeral, though, not even after Charles Freeman was 
sent to that asylum. Even those of us who were in the church, who came 
to the house to listen to Freeman’s preaching after the sacrifice, could not 
defend that kind of fanaticism. He may have been a lunatic, that’s true 
enough, but what can inspire lunacy except the devil? That was not God. 

It might have been insaniry, too, but it was surely the devil. At little 
Edith’s funeral, Alden said, “There never lived a purer man than Charles 
Freeman.” We could never forget that. We had to forgive, but it was 
impossible to forget, even with that horror having happened so long ago. 

It was sad that the family all died so mysteriously. We did not wish the 
Davises ill, of course. 


It is written: Vengeance is mine. I will repay, saith the Lord. 


ANNA GENEVIEVE GORDON 
(NEE DAVIS) 


Mother was determined to collect Jane’s debts, and even though I agreed 
Jane should be made to pay at the time, neither father nor I thought 
mother should make the trip to Boston alone. I wanted to see mother so 
much, though, and I was lonely on the coast, what with only my sick 
little girl to keep me company while my husband Harry was at sea. When 
mother insisted on collecting from Jane, I acquiesced to meet her in the 
ciry. I could not very well tell her not to make the trip. She was my 
mother. I did think she should let me collect the payment, or at least let 
Harry go when he came up to meet us at the end of the summer, and I 
told her so, but she had made up her mind, and father always said there 
was no use talking back to her when she had made up her mind. 
According to the letters she wrote me of her plans, she was entirely 
finished taking excuses from Jane Toppan. 

It had been years, she said, since Jane had settled her debts. I hate to 
talk about money because it is so crass, but five hundred dollars is a great 
deal to owe a retired family, especially a family like ours who treated her 
so well, with the extensions on her debt without penalry, and continuing 
to allow her to summer there every year even without a small payment. 
They just liked her so much. They said that their business did better 
when Jane was there, that she loved the children and would take them all 
on picnics and educational walks through Cataumet so that the parents 
could have hours to themselves and really enjoy their time away from life. 
I know that she brightened my spirits when she was around—her company 


was so pleasant, and her disposition never faltered like mine or my 


father’s. Mother and father were also stuck to the idea that Jane was a 
nurse, and should any ill befall them, she could tend to them while the 
doctor was called, and it gave their guests some comfort, too, they said. 
Mother said all this in her letter, even as she told me that she was going 
to Cambridge to see Jane about the sum, even as she told me to wait for 
her in Boston so that we could travel back to Buzzards Bay together. 

Father sent word that mother had taken a fall on the way to the train 
station for her trip. Of course, I did not receive this letter until well after 
mother was in Cambridge. I did not understand, either, how father could 
have let this happen with the train station such a short distance from our 
home. That letter was followed almost immediately by a telegraph from 
Jane herself. It said that my mother had taken ill and that she had sent 
for a doctor and that it was likely nothing to worry over, that her sickness 
was likely heat exhaustion in relation to her diabetes. I knew that Jane 
would know what to do, but I am such a worrywart that I hastened our 
trip all that I could. I could hasten it very little. I sent word back that I 
was headed to Cambridge right away. I always liked Jane. I did not like 
that she owed money to my parents, but she took such generous care of us 
all that I, too, overlooked that financial burden. She did come from 
meager beginnings, and the thing that Harry always reminded me was 
that for many people who had never had money, they do not know how to 
manage it when they get it, and so they can never keep it, no matter how 
hard they try. That helped me be patient. 

When I arrived the next day at the Beedleses’ home on Wendell Street, 
where Jane rented a room, mother lay in Jane’s bed, and Jane had hung 
iced sheets all about to keep the room cool, though since it was late June, 
the whole house was hot. The Beedleses were just as dependent on Jane as 


my parents always were during the summers, but they had just been 


forced to fire their housekeeper, Mary Sullivan, for her drunkenness. 
They thanked Jane for illuminating it for them, or they would never have 
known. I felt terrible at the imposition, at the Beedleses’ having to take 
care of us and losing their maid, but they seemed not to mind, and said 
that Jane was more than capable of keeping them all in line—they were 
just recovering from ptomaine themselves. 

The Beedleses and Jane both said that mother arrived at their home in 
the late afternoon, and made no ceremony of asking Jane for the money 
she was owed. Jane said that she was embarrassed, that she invited mother 
in for a drink of water. Immediately after mother was rested, she 
promised, they could walk to the bank together and get the full amount. 
I’m sure mother was surprised. To hear father tell it, she was ready for 
resistance. But that was when she began to feel faint. 

Jane said they had barely made it down the drive before mother fainted. 
They walked back up to the house together, and Jane said—though she 
hated to speak anything but in favor of the dead—she had offered mother 
supper first. If I know mother, and I do, or did, she thought it was a 
diversion from her purpose, and she insisted that they go to the bank 
right away. She never was very good about caring for her diabetic 
condition. That, mixed with the heat, is what Dr. Nichols suspected when 
we were finally able to bring him to the house. He confirmed the 
diagnosis when the sugar level in her—excuse me—when the sugar level in 
her urine was very high. 

We all thought that mother would overcome the diabetic coma, but she 
never did. We waited on her hand and foot for over a week until the Angel 
of Death finally opened his arms to her. She is a great loss to me, though 
I know she rests in heaven now. I think of her all of every day, and I am 


grateful that she had such medical care as Dr. Nichols and Nurse Toppan, 


although they could not save her. Jane even traveled back to Buzzards Bay 
with us and the body to attend her funeral. 

What a crass thing to ask. At a time like this. No. I do not know what 
became of Jane’s worldly debts. I should think at this time it hardly 


matters. 


ALDEN DAVIS 


My girls take after me. That’s a misfortune. Genevieve especially. Minnie, 
she favors her mother, Mary, more in temperament. The mopes rarely 
touch Minnie the way they do Genevieve and me. To hear some tell it, the 
mopes—or, they’re calling it melancholia, the doctors, now—to hear it 
from them, the melancholia from losing her mother is what brought 
down Genevieve. Two funerals in a month. In the same plot. It’s enough 
to drive a body to drink. 

I sure was glad when the girls decided to come stay on with me for a 
while after their mother passed, but, bless it, I didn’t want them to know 
we needed them here. Silly pride, I see now. Theyre grown women, after 
all, husbands and families of their own...didn’t seem fitting for them to 
come back to the Jachin House just to watch their daddy piddle around. 
But they came on, anyway, Genevieve and her daughter, little Gene, first. 
They were on their way to Buzzards Bay anyway. And then Minnie came 
up once she closed her house in Pocasset. Her husband, Henry, was still 
at sea for the summer. She insisted I wasn’t putting her out. I could see, 
though, how relieved they were when Nurse Toppan finally said she could 
stay on and help keep house. Minnie’s boys...they’re good boys, but they 
are all boy. They keep me young. I teach them things like how to whistle 
on a blade of grass between your thumbs, how to throw a spear end-over- 
end. Which plants you can eat and which ones will have you foaming at 
the mouth. But Minnie, she has a real time chasing after them. 

And I sure was glad Jennie was around when that first fire took flight! 
I was dozing in the bedroom—I haven’t been sleeping too well since Mary, 
my wife, passed. Ah, where was I? Oh. I was dozing. I smelled smoke, and 


I thought I was dreaming about the war. Sometimes I have dreams. 


Horrors of my youth serving in the confederacy. Cannonballs rolling slow 
at first and then taking my friend’s legs off at the hip when he tried to 
stop it with his heel. Smoke takes me back to that. But then I woke up. I 
saw the fire in the parlor, and Jennie heard my hollering and came out in 
her night clothes to help me smother it. She used one of those quilts she 
had. I reimbursed her for it, of course. I remember my mother sitting for 
days with the women in the family, just cutting and stitching together the 
patchwork. I reimbursed her for the bedclothes. They were ruined, of 
course. I was just so grateful that God saw to put Jennie so nearby to help 
me put out that fire. I was still half-woke. I don’t know that I’d of thought 
to put out the flames on my own. 

I wasn’t at home for the second fire. Jennie said she was out talking to 
our neighbor...ah...the businessman next door, and he saw smoke coming 
out the window. Turns out the pantry was on fire. ГЇ be damned. Two 
fires in one week. Jennie told me later that she saw some vagabond- 
looking man hanging around the house earlier that day. I’m not saying 
she didn’t see what she thinks she saw, but I never laid eyes on any such 
man. The town said there was a firebug on the loose. It makes no sense as 
to why he’d decide to burn down the Jachin, though. I have my doubts 
that it was a man at all. You know, it’s easier to handle evil when you can 
put a face on it. Looking back, I think that’s what Jennie did. She needed 
a person to have started the fires, so she made one up. I can’t but think 
it’s a punishment. I’ve done plenry wrong in my years. I should know by 
now that it’s not for me to decide how to make my penance. I don’t expect 
piry, and I don’t want chariry. Much has befallen my family these past 
weeks, and while I don’t seek to add to the pile, I won’t be made a fool of. 
Not in this town that I helped make. 


I had a time with the undertaker. The town was cruel. They have never 
very much enjoyed my family’s presence here. They said I was bargain 
shopping my daughter’s casket. I did no such thing. I only noticed the 
difference in the price between her coffin and my wife’s, and I asked the 
undertaker about it. I could have done it in a more civilized way. I was 
grieving. The disagreement worked itself out in the end, anyway. The man 
said he was used to grieving in all sorts of ways, and that my way wasn’t 
uncommon in men of my stature. That’s what he said. I knew he meant 
well by it. We shook hands, and that was the end of that squabble. It was a 
rough few weeks, and it will likely get rougher still. ГЇЇ go to Boston 
Tuesday-week, though, settle up Mary’s business at the bank there, and 


we'll get on with our lives as soon as І can get home. 


MINNIE GIBBS 
(NEE DAVIS) 


I should have seen it coming with Genevieve and Daddy. Jane warned me 
that Genevieve was eyeing the rat poison in the shed that very day. I could 
tell she did not want to mention it. She said, “Miss Davis—” she always 
called me that because she knew me before I was married—she said, “Miss 
Davis. It may not be my place to say so, but Genevieve was looking hard at 
the green cardboard box in the shed this morning.” I ignored her. What 
green cardboard box? Then she had to explain that she meant the rat 
poison. It took her so long to finally spit out her meaning. 

And when she did, oh, I let her have it. I said, “It may not be your 
place?!” I have never talked to an inferior so in my life—no one, ever. I’m 
so embarrassed by it now. I felt embarrassed shortly thereafter. Jane was 
only trying to help. She had so much business to attend to, but she still 
agreed to stay on and help us at the Jachin House for a time, first. She 
felt indebted—she was indebted. She owed our family hundreds of dollars, 
and it was on the way to collect that debt that my mother had died. It was 
the least Jane could do to help us after the mess that she set in order! 
Still, there was no call for me to react the way that I did. I was raised 
better. I apologized, and Jane said she understood, that she had been 
around the bereaved plenry because of her work as a nurse, she knew that 
everyone reacts to death differently, and that we would both resolve to 
keep a close eye on Genevieve should her melancholia return, as it often 
did, when her husband had to be away on business. 

It returned, sure as sin. She was up and about as much as any of us, but 
Genevieve was hard to talk to...I would ask her a question while she stood 


at the sink, and she would stare out the window for minutes at a time. I 
remember walking up behind her several times, at least, and trying to see 
what she saw. I never could, though. Once, I thought she was watching 
the murder of crows that had all settled on the lawn, waiting for them to 
take flight in unison, like they do, so I watched with her. When they all 
took off together, it was like the whole ground went with them. I watched 
them move like smoke and gel into formation among the clouds, and 
when I looked at Genevieve to see her reaction, once they floated off into 
the blue, she was still staring at the same spot on the lawn. Then she said, 
“What did you say?” 

I couldn’t remember. It had been so long since I asked. She didn’t even 
look at me when she said it. She just kept looking through the window—at 
what, I don’t know. 

Genevieve was always like that, pensive, like no one could get into her 
thoughts. We got accustomed to it, being her family, but after Mother 
died, she was in that crow cloud all the time. I never thought it would get 
bad enough for her to long for the poison, though. Really, I only agreed to 
watch after her because I felt so bad for snapping at Jane. I didn’t think 
Genevieve’s behavior was especially strange. She and Father always 
behaved oddly. I thought at the time that she likely wasn’t even seeing the 
poison itself, but staring through it, the same way she stared through the 
window. 

I was wrong, of course, and Jane was right. Only a few days after my 
quarrel with Jane, Genevieve started vomiting. Pardon. Should I discuss 
these things? 

Well, as I said, she vomited until her throat was raw. The bile came up 
pink. Excuse me. I sat up with Genevieve and changed the iced sheets 


around her bed until the night air cooled enough that just the breeze from 


the open window was enough to keep the room at a decent temperature. It 
was near midnight when I went to sleep. Jane slept in the rocking chair 
by her bed, in case Genevieve should wake up in the night to vomit, or if 
she should need anything. 

She did not wake up. In the morning, Jane brought in a cup of coffee to 
me and explained that Genevieve passed in the night. She’s the one who 
told my father-in-law about it, as well. Just awful. Once I had my initial 
cry, Jane never left me. She even brought in my son, Jesse, so we could all 
comfort each other. Jane stayed with me and answered all the questions 
that I had, the ones she knew the answers to at least. I asked her what 
took her life, and Jane said she was not sure, but that she had found a 
syringe in our washroom, which she threw away that morning, so that I 
would not have to see the instrument of my sister’s own death. I 


appreciated her for that. I did not want to see it. 


CAPTAIN 
PAUL GIBBS 


Yes sir. I am a retired sea captain, sure. 


She did pull me aside. Jane, yes. 


I came on account of Minnie. Minnie is married to my son. Was. She was 


married to my son. 
Yes, I came to Mary’s funeral, too. 


When she pulled me aside? She described Genevieve’s sickness. Said she 
thought it was self-inflicted. I did not care for her jumping to conclusions. 


It’s reckless. That’s how lies turn true. 
The doctor? Dr. Latter. 


He said it was heart disease that ended Genevieve’s life. Oh, sure, I respect 
his opinion as a medical professional, but it always sounded like poisoning 


to me. 


MINNIE GIBBS 
(NEE DAVIS) 


After Genevieve was buried next to Mother, Father barely slept. You know 
about the fires. I thought he was sleepwalking, that he likely may have set 
them himself, not knowing what he was doing. He had some odd 
behaviors, too. Similar to Genevieve’s, but not the same. Same 
pensiveness, yes, but it he wore it differently than she did. Genevieve sat 
still. Father kept moving, like if he stopped moving he would have to 
think about the two lives he had lost already. He took another trip to 
Boston not two weeks after she was buried. That was after the incident 
with the undertaker. 

When I think about it, I guess Father and I grieve similarly...I snapped 
at Jane, and he snapped at the undertaker. It’s funny, how we inherit 
things from our parents. No, not funny. That’s not the right word. It’s just 
the first that came to mind. A reaction. I react badly when I feel grief. I 
don’t mean to do it, but it was nice to hear Jane and the undertaker say 
such things, about how we can’t truly control much of the way we feel, 
not immediately. I disagree—if we can’t control them, who can control 
them, after all? But it was a kind thing to say, nonetheless. Besides, after 
Mother died, he hardly ever slept. At any hour, I might wake to his 
tinkering about in his study, or him “fixing a midnight snack,” as he said, 
but he seldom ate it. Whenever he was short on sleep, his fuse shortened. 

I know he was exhausted, and I know he was trying to tire himself into 
exhaustion so that he could sleep. I know he didn’t set those fires. I know 


he was grieving two losses, but...ah, it is so hard for me to talk about. 


I know, he came home from Boston and it was so hot. He was thirsty, 
and he sat all sweary on the sofa in the parlor, even though he knew 
Mother didn’t like it when he sat on the furniture without washing up 
after a trip, because the soot got all over. Anyway, he sat and before he 
could ask either of us, Jane was at his elbow with some of her mineral 
water. I never much liked that water. It was much more bitter than that 
from the well. But Father liked it fine. 

This part. The morning. It’s like it happened underwater it felt so slow, 
all the sound dulled and motions pulled through, heavy. We all sat at the 
dining table for breakfast. We drank coffee and waited for Father to come 
downstairs. Oh, it was Harry (Harry was Genevieve’s husband), Jane, and 
me waiting at the table until Harry leaned over to his little girl, my niece, 
and he said, “Go wake up your grandfather for us, dear.” She was 
precious, the way she grinned and got down from her chair, the way her 
long braid swung behind her as she skipped up the steps. She was gone 
for a few moments before she came back down, frowning so hard her chin 
looked smaller. I don’t remember anyone else talking, though we had 
been, before. She stood at the head of the table, at Father’s spot, and she 
said, “Something is wrong. He won’t wake up.” 

We knew he wasn’t sleeping as soon as we looked at him. He never slept 


anymore anyway. 


BEULAH JACOBS 


Minnie and I were always close, but once she got married, it was natural 
that I saw less of her. I felt so sorry for her, losing three family members 
over the course of the summer. When she sent for me, I came right away. 
The servants can keep the house, I said to myself. This is a matter for family. I 
only didn’t come sooner because one can never know how others handle 
family matters like funerals. Some people like to be left alone, and others 
need to be fawned over. Some want to be distracted, and others want to 
talk about it. I was glad that Minnie asked me for what she needed. I 
would have done anything for her. For any of them. 

It was always odd to me how all four of them died in such close 
succession. The heartbrokenness, I suppose. People around here say that 
the alienists feed on superstition, that theyre the same hokum as that 
spiritualism craze that came through in the last generation, preying on 
the hopes of the grieving and desperate, but I think there’s some truth to 
both rypes. The spiritualists gave hope to families who could not cope 
with the loss of their loved ones—and truly, who among us deals with loss 
such as that? What is so wrong about giving people hope? False hope is 
still hope. It’s the disillusioners who should be ashamed. What good do 
they do? What good is the truth if it hurts? 

The alienists say the psyche can break а body down just like ailments of 
the body itself, that one influences the other, and who are we to try to 
disprove that? Tell me the truth, don’t you feel blue when you are sick? If 
only just for missing the clean air of outside. 

I was glad to come to Minnie when she needed me. Glad to be of use, 
really, especially to someone I loved so. I thought it might do her some 


good to get out of the house. Of course it would. Can you imagine? The 


ghosts of your whole family, your father just three days gone; why would 
you want to fester in the house? I insisted that we go anywhere. Woods 
Hole was nearby, and that was the first thing I thought of. I thought that 
the children should come as well. Children feel things as much as we 
adults do, but they move through their feelings more quickly, and in 
times such as those, that was a blessing. 

Harry Gordon—that’s Genevieve’s widower—their daughter, little Gene, 
Minnie, and the housekeeper...what was her name? Jennie? Jane? We all 
went to Woods Hole. That housekeeper—I’m almost certain her name was 
Jennie—she insisted that Minnie drink some cocoa wine to ease her 
nerves. I thought it a good idea at the time, because I would have 
responded well to that, but Minnie never indulged in alcohol. It didn’t 
agree with her high-strung temperament. It certainly did not sit well that 
afternoon either. We blamed the heat, even though we were in the shade 
most of the afternoon. 

By the time we returned, Minnie was very sick. She lay on the parlor 
sofa—it was very uncommon for her to lie anywhere but her own bed, as 
aware of etiquette as she was, but she was feeling so poorly that she lay on 
that horsehair sofa. I remember because she started to weep. She said, 
“This is where my father sat just before he died.” 

I had none of that. I distracted her and little Gene with happy tales 
from our childhood and former trips to Woods Hole that ended more 
pleasantly. Jane came back into the parlor with a bottle of that grotesque 
mineral water that she always drank straight from the bottle. I exaggerate. 
She did not drink it from the bottle, not always. Just often. Maybe I saw it 
only once. Regardless, she did bring a glass for Minnie, but Minnie, too, 
always thought it was vile. She refused to drink it. She said...well, I hate 
to speak ill of the dead, but she said something to Jane that she regretted 


immediately. I don’t remember exactly what it was. Something...it was 
truly terrible. A terrible thing to say. “You bring death.” Or something 
like that. 

Jane said nothing in return. She just waited with the tray of mineral 
water and its glass until Minnie apologized. She felt so terrible, both in 
body, at the course of the day, and from grief—remember, she had just lost 
both her parents and her younger sister. I believe we can excuse one slip 
of the tongue in such extreme circumstances. Even Jane could do that. 
Right after, Minnie broke down crying and apologizing, and she grabbed 
that glass of water Jane was holding and drank it so quickly, with such 
determination that it streamed down her chin and stained the bodice of 
her dress. Jane caught the glass before it clattered from Minnie’s hands, 
and she went back into the kitchen smiling and nodding, saying, 
“Everyone takes it differently,” meaning grief, I suppose. 


JESSE GIBBS 


I was sleep already. Jennie came in and waked me up. She said my 
mother was sick. She said she might not ever wake up. That made me sad 
and I cried, which is against the rules. I did not want Mother to never 
wake up. Jennie said my mother was her best friend. She said she would 
be sad if mother never woke up, too. She said we would be all right 
together. I was tired. Jennie took me to her room. She said we could sleep 
together. She said everything would be okay if we stayed together. I was 
sleepy. I fell asleep while Jennie held me. She smelled like Christmas 
trees. She shaked a lot while she was sleep. 


CAPTAIN 
PAUL GIBBS 


CAPTAIN Pau. Сиввз. I don’t much саге to talk about it, and no, sir, I 
don’t feel too much vindicated. It didn’t sit too right with me, the whole 
Davis family dying in one summer, even if they were of natural causes. Of 
course, I never did much take to natural causes. Death might be natural, 
but the things that cause it are aberrations. Especially for such different 
kinds. I just thought it was suspect that they all died so close together but 
of all different things, the doctors said. 

I didn’t have some grand scheme, and I don’t want to make out like I 
did. My childhood friend, you know him, Leonard Wood. He was in town 
for the summer, and I trusted him. Growing up, his father was our 
doctor, and he was a surgeon in the army. Hell, I’m going on to you. You 
know him. 

STATE DETECTIVE JOSEPHUS WHITNEY. I do indeed. He was a Rough 
Rider. Knows Theodore Roosevelt. Theodore likes him a great deal, called 
him “the best fellow he ever knew.” You were right to talk to Leonard, 
Captain. 

CAPTAIN PAuL Сіввѕ. Thank you, Detective. I just...1 know something 
is wrong with it all, but I knew Leonard would know who to talk to. I’m 
just lucky he was back from Cuba when we needed him. You know, I 
just...I know it’s speculation, but it just sounded a lot like—it’s always 
sounded a lot like strychnine to me. I hope Г wrong, but if I’m not 
wrong, then...my son’s wife was a good woman, and I hope she gets 


justice. I hope the whole family sees justice. 


STATE DETECTIVE JOSEPHUS WHITNEY. Well, Captain. You know 
District Attorney Holmes dispatched me to look in the case, and I plan to 
put in a request that the bodies be exhumed and that we run a toxicology 


report. If there is justice to be served, the Davis family will see justice. 


CHAPTER 18 


When Jane arrived at the old Toppan House, her manners left her. “Mrs. 
Bannister,” she said to Oramel’s sister at the door, “what in the world are 
you doing answering your own door? Where is Florence?” She stepped into 
the foyer in her soory overcoat, her hands on her hips. 

“It’s nice to see you, Jane. May I take your—” 

“Oh, yes, yes, here I am, all dirty in your clean house. I do apologize. 
Where is your help, madam?” 

Edna paused, her lips pursed, as if to allow Jane a moment to correct 
herself, but when she did not, she answered, “Florence left Mr. Brigham’s 
employ in January.” 

Jane then remembered how she had sabotaged Florence in the winter, 
how Oramel had been forced to release her because the poison Jane 
served her made her appear drunk, and drinking to excess was something 
that Oramel would never abide. “It’s so hard to keep track.” Jane removed 
her overcoat, and Edna noticed that somehow Jane had gained even more 
weight. “Where is my good foster brother-in-law?” When Edna seemed 
confused, Jane continued, “Well, Mrs. Brigham always considered us 
sisters, which I thought was very generous of her, and when I finally had 
to go and, as they say, make my own way in the world, she and Mr. 
Brigham promised that I would always have a bed in the Toppan House, 
announced and planned, or not.” 

“Absolutely, of course, Jane. Please, come into the parlor while I fix a 
pot of tea for you.” She took Jane’s coat gingerly, as it reeked of sweated- 
out alcohol, an odor she could not place, and she nearly forgot to hang it 
on the rack as she winded herself getting to Oramel’s study. When she 


arrived, he was staring into the photograph of Elizabeth as his bride, as 
he usually was. Edna put one hand on her slender hip and tried to start 
the same sentence three separate times. Because she was an undramatic, 
practical woman, she had trouble articulating the scene. “Jane Toppan is 
here,” she finally decided, and upturned her chin. For a woman of 
sevenry, and with heart trouble, she maintained her appearance and 
manners exceptionally. 

Oramel looked confused. 

“Were you expecting...?” she tipped her head slightly. 

He shook his head. “No, no. I was not expecting Jane, but it is possible 
that I misread a correspondence or that it just slipped my mind. You 
know, things escape me.” 

“Oh, that’s getting much better, my darling. It has only been two years, 
and it will get better the more time you put between yourself and her 
passing.” On seeing his face contort, she continued, “Come, now. I’m out 
of breath at these stairs, and Jane awaits her tea in the parlor.” She held 


out her thin arm for his escort. 


Г” {б< зш о 


Jane did not like the sight of the brother and sister Brigham descending 
the stairs together. She rose from her seat on the sofa Auntie had so 
adored and never let her touch—of course, Oramel and Edna would have 
no way of knowing that. And neither would they remember that the 
doorway in which they stood was exactly where she had stood the day 
Auntie’s will was read aloud, and Jane’s name was never once mentioned. 

Edna made her excuses, and Oramel sat in the wingback chair across 
from the sofa, nearer the hearth. “What brings you to visit, Jane?” He 
sucked his pipe. 


“Mr. Brigham, it is so good to see you doing so well, so healthy.” 

Only the smoke moved. 

“I came to check in. You may have heard what happened to the 
Davises. It’s tragic. You remember, the family I rented the cottage from in 
Cataumet. A real tragedy.” She paused. Oramel continued to smoke. “I 
just wanted to visit, to see how you were getting on. I see Edna is staying 
with you, to help keep house, since you had to let Florence go—” 

“She’s my sister, Jane. She’s not keeping house. She’s visiting. She 
wants to see the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo.” 

“Oh, no, of course not. I just meant...Well, Pm glad you have the 
company, and Edna is such fine company. I just...I thought you might be 
able to use help in the housekeeping, and I remembered what you and 
Elizabeth said about my always having a bed here, and I just...oh, 
Oramel.” Jane’s face dropped toward her lap. “Forgive me, Mr. Brigham. I 
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am so sorry I haven’t been more present. Elizabeth’s death—” and here 
she sobbed openly, like a child, and this is what Edna walked into the 
room to see. 

Jane sobbed into her thick hands, and Oramel knelt beside her, pipe in 
one hand, handkerchief extended to her in the other as tears rolled into 


his muttonchops. 


Г” ero tae 


Edna extracted Oramel to his study after dinner, and she closed the door 
heavily behind them. “I do not like that she is here. I do not like that she 
came unannounced, as though she was entitled. I do not like that she 
thinks above her station. I do not like that she is so familiar with you, 
and frankly...well, I do not want this to be true, but I would be foolish not 
to at least admit it, but little brother, the Davises all died within a season 


of one another. Of random causes. Do you not find it the least suspect 
that she left there so quickly after the last died—?” 

Oramel raised a pale hand to stop his sister. He worked his jaw for a 
moment. “What is it that really has you bothered, Edna?” 

She stared at him blankly for a moment, the way only a sister was able 
to stare at a man of stature, and she scoffed. “You mean in addition to the 
reasons I just listed? What has me bothered is that she is a leech. She’s 
preying on your goodwill and your naivete about her class. She abandoned 
a family for whom she had been caring for years. She is clearly after you, 


and faking every emotion she’s having to get to you, and you don’t see it 
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Oramel chuckled. “There, there—” 

“No, no. Now that you have asked, you should allow me to finish. Mark 
my words, she’ll have you convinced that you need her on as a maid 
within the week, and she'll try to convince you to marry her out of loyalry 
to her sister—although where she got the preposterous idea that anyone 
would ever assume they were ever related, ГЇ never know. Truly, they 
could not be more different, not only in appearance and weight but overall 
disposition—and she knows that I see right through this charade, Oramel. 
She knows that she can’t snow me over, and she will sabotage me next, 
just to get me out of the way. That is what has me bothered.” By now, her 
corset had her breathless again, and her face was flushed a deep red. 

Oramel pulled his pipe from his mouth. He uncrossed and recrossed his 
legs. “Are you quite done?” 

“Do you have nothing meaningful to say? Do you think I would just 
invent this slander if I was not protecting you—?” 


“It seems as though you are protecting yourself.” 


“Of course I am protecting myself. It is very likely that Jane had a hand 
in those deaths—intentionally or not—and I don’t like casting the first 
stone, but I do not believe that I am. I am nothing but a widow and in 
her way. And I do not understand why now, at this stage in your life, you 
would accuse me of selfishness and not the Paddy downstairs. It’s 
incorrigible.” 

“I accuse you of nothing, Edna. Perhaps it is best, though, if you retire 
for the night, since you seem unable to put these hysterics from your 
mind.” 

“Retire for the night, indeed,” Edna muttered as she struggled to open 
the door. She was not surprised to see Jane on her way upstairs with two 
glasses of water from the kitchen. 

“Would you like a drink of water before bed, madam?” She smiled. Her 
teeth were rotting. 

“No, Jane. I would not like a drink of water,” she said, and waited for 
her to turn around to the kitchen. When Jane did not move, she 
continued, “Mr. Brigham is busy this evening. Please busy yourself away 
from him and do try to stay out from underfoot.” 

Jane bent slightly at the waist and smiled again, this time without 
teeth. 


Г” {ieee 


Everything that Edna Bannister foretold came true. Jane stayed the night 
in her old attic room, in the heat, and by the time they woke in the 
morning, she had coffee prepared and breakfast on the stove. She both 
prepared each meal and sat with them uninvited at the table. The next 
afternoon, Edna Bannister complained of dizziness, and to her chagrin, 


Oramel murmured how lucky it was that one of the best private nurses in 


the state was at their very table. Jane sat up with Edna while she went 
into the coma overnight, and when Dr. Bass showed up, she also sat, and 
assisted, while he tried to revive her. When he pronounced her dead, Jane 
cleaned the room and prepared funeral arrangements with Edna’s 


daughter. Oramel was grateful for her help. 


The Boston Globe 


SATURDAY, 31 AUGUST 1901 


INVESTIGATION OF DEATHS OF CATAUMET 
FAMILY 


A.P. DAVIS, WIFE, AND DAUGHTERS DIED SUDDENLY 


Besides This, There Were Unexplained Fires and the Talk Has Led Dist. 
Atry. Holmes to Order Autopsies—Prof. Wood Will Report on His 
Findings Later. 

BUZZARDS BAY, August 30—Autopsies were performed today by order 
of Dist. Atry. Holmes on the bodies of Mrs. Gordon of Chicago and Mrs. 
Mary Davis Gibbs of Cataumet, the two daughters of the Alden P. Davis 
family, the four members of which, father, mother, and the two 
daughters, all died between July 4 and August 13. The deaths of the father 
and two daughters were quite sudden. 

State detective Whitney superintended the exhumation of the bodies at 
the old Cataumet cemetery. Dr. Robert H. Faunce of Sandwich, the 
medical examiner, was assisted by Profs. Wood and Whitney of Harvard. 
Dr. Leonard Latter of Bourne, chairman of the board of health, and the 
Rev. Mr. Dicking of the M.E. church of Cataumet were also present. 

The examinations were particularly thorough, and Prof. Wood took away 
some of the organs of both bodies for analysis and examination. 

What opinions were formed from today’s examination are not known 


and will not be until a report is made to the district attorney. 


The deaths of the members of the family following each other so closely 
until all were gone, together with their prominence, aroused deep sorrow 
and sympathy at the time, and the unusual circumstances were widely 
commented on. 

The deaths occurred as follows: July 4, Mrs Alden P. Davis, the mother, 
in Cambridge; July 31, Mrs. Harry Gordon, the younger daughter, thirty 
years of age, wife of the cashier of the Equitable Life company in Chicago, 
who was staying with her father at the Jachin cottage, Cataumet; August 
4, Alden P. Davis, the father; August 13, Mrs. Mary Davis Gibbs, the elder 
daughter, thirty-seven years of age, wife of Capt. Irving Gibbs of 
Cataumet. 

Mrs. Davis’ death was caused by diabetes, from which she had long 
been a sufferer. She died in Cambridge, where she was visiting. 

Dr. Leonard Latter of Bourne, the chairman of the local board of 
health, attended the father and two daughters. No death certificate has as 
yet been filed in the case of the death of Mrs. Gordon, according to Town 
Clerk O. R. Swift. This is because the undertaker has not yet returned it, 
it was stated. It was generally understood that heart failure was the cause 
assigned. 

The cause of death of Mr. Davis was given as cerebral apoplexy, and 
that of Mrs. Gibbs as exhaustion. 

Miss Jane Toppan of Cambridge, a professional nurse, who has spent 
her summers at Cataumet for several years, was the attendant on each of 
the patients, having attended Mrs. Davis in Cambridge and the other 
members of the family in Cataumet and they consequently lacked no 
attention that medical skill and professional training could provide. 

The deaths were not considered extraordinary at the time of their 


occurrence, except that they came so close together. Mrs. Davis, the first 


to die, had long been an invalid. Neither of the daughters had been in the 
best of health for some time previous to their deaths. They were of 
nervous temperaments, and in addition to the shock of the mother’s 
death, their cottage was several times on fire, all contributing to their 
distress. 

Considerable damage resulted from one of these fires. All started, it is 
said, in the kitchen. They were evidently loked upon as matters of 
accident and no investigation has been made of them by the fire marshal. 

Gen. Whitney acknowledged that he had never heard of the fires until 
after he had arrived in Cataumet and had talked with some of the 
residents in a casual way in his inquiry into some little incidents 
connected with the case. 

After the last funeral, that of Mrs. Gibbs, had been held, the 
unusualness of the case caused so much comment that the news spread 
widely. 

This talk about the case led to today’s official examination of the bodies 
of Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. Gibbs, it is generally believed and inferred. 

The medical examiner and Gen. Whitney both declare that they acted 
under orders from the district attorney, who directed Dr. Faunce to 
perform the autopsies and Gen. Whitney to attend in an official capaciry 
to make the arrangements for the exhumation and act as the officer of the 
autopsy. 

What led the district attorney to take such action they had no 
knowledge, unless it was to make an official investigation and once for all 
settle the cause of death and thus allay possible public suspicion. 

While Capt. Paul Gibbs, father-in-law of Mrs. Gibbs, could not be seen 
this afternoon, the residents and some of the family friends declared quite 


positively that today’s investigation had been asked for by him. 


The presence of Prof. Wood was also at Capt. Paul Gibbs’ wish, it is 
said, the captain and professor being neighbors at Barlows Landing, and 
longtime friends. 

Capt. Irving Gibbs, husband of Mrs. Gibbs, said that he had not been 
consulted in any way in the matter and had only learned of it casually. He 
was away from home at the time of the deaths. 

He did not care to discuss the matter in any way, and deplored public 
discussion of the affair. 

Dr. Latter would not be interviewed, partially at the suggestion of Gen. 
Whitney. 

From facts gleaned after the autopsies, it is inferred that nothing was 
found to warrant any suspicions as to the deaths having resulted from 
other than natural cause. No definite statement, of course, would be made 
by any one in advance of the report of Prof. Wood and of the autopsies to 
the district attorney. 

Mr. Davis was well known along Cape Cod, and to his interest and 
efforts the development of the Buzzards Bay shore and the making known 
its beauties as a summer place was largely due. He was a native of 
Vermont, went south when a youth, and was in business in New Orleans 
at the outbreak of the rebellion. He then went to Canada for a short time, 
and soon came to Bourne. 

Mrs. Gordon made her home in Chicago, and came to Cataumet this 
year to attend her mother’s funeral. Mrs. Gibbs made her home 
permanently in the village, having a comfortable home near her father’s 
place. While her husband was at sea, she was generally at her parents’ 


home. 


CHAPTER 19 


Jane set down the newspaper, though she leaned against the back of the 
chair across from Oramel. “I thought you would want to know,” he set 
down his coffee cup and refilled it from the pot. Jane said nothing, and he 
assumed she was in shock at the thought of her family friends’ murders. 
After a long pause, he continued, “I want you to know that I do not expect 
you to accompany me to Edna’s ceremony. You are welcome to stay on 
here until you find other employment, though, especially in light of 
this...” he cleared his throat, “possible tragedy.” 

“Of course, Pll come with you to the funeral, Mr. Brigham.” 

“Frankly, I think that would be inappropriate, Jane.” When he noticed 
her face draw up, he said, “Please, I mean no offense. I very much 
appreciate all that you have been doing since you came to stay, and please, 
do not think I take these services lightly. I understand that this kind of 
housework is beneath your station, and I’m grateful for your care.” 
Oramel’s head bowed, presenting his bald spot. 

Jane smirked slightly and nodded, ever composed. “ГІІ bring you a fresh 
pot of coffee, sir.” She walked through the open doorway into the dining 
room. Rather than going straight to the kitchen as she might have, Jane 
wandered into the hallway that she remembered having different artwork, 
different carpets, and from there she went into the parlor. The curtains 
she had made fifteen years ago, at the direction of Auntie Toppan before 
she passed. From the draperies those replaced, she had made herself a 
dress. The dress had seemed special until it was torn. She stood in the 
opposite doorway, from which she had observed Auntie’s wake with a 


teapot in hand. She went into Elizabeth’s bedroom and ran a hand over 


the comforter. It was different then from when she was a child, but she 
remembered being spanked there for telling lies. She went into Auntie’s 
bedroom that still smelled of sickness all these years later, and she 
recalled the odor of the bedpan, the sweat that filled her sheets and which 
she could never get out, no matter how she beat her knuckles on the 
washboard. She hated that she had tried so hard to please her. 

From there, she went up to her room in the attic and remembered with 
some difficulry how thrilled she was to have her own room as a child 
straight from the asylum, all her own, not knowing that she would nearly 
suffocate in the summer and nearly freeze in the winter, and that she 
could still from that vantage hear all the goings-on throughout the house, 
so that she was never not reachable. She remembered coming upstairs 
after her dalliance with Tom, the factory worker. She withdrew her 
morphine tablets from her valise, and she went back down to the kitchen 


to make Oramel his coffee. 
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Oramel took no other beverages before he left for Vermont, where his 
sister would be buried in the coming days. While he stayed in Turnbridge, 
Jane stayed to keep the Toppan House. It was almost as though she was 
the lady of the house, with Oramel gone, almost as though she inherited 
it of Auntie’s will. She still cleaned and cooked, but she likely would have 
continued doing that, regardless, out of habit. She allowed herself to forget 
the news article. Jane was mentioned, but only as the attending nurse. It 
named no suspects, and who in the world would suspect Jolly Jane of such 
horrendous crimes? 

The danger of the autopsy results appearing in another headline was 


removed on September 5, as Oramel grieved with his niece, when 


President William McKinley was shot in the chest at the Pan-American 
Exposition. The next day, headlines reported him as resting comfortably, 
but still with a bullet lodged in his chest. Each subsequent day reported 
his health until September 13, when he finally died of gangrene. The days 
after that reported of the country’s great loss and the state of the 
Exposition. 

At Oramel’s return the day before, the Toppan house was as clean as it 
ever had been, with rearranged furniture in every room, paintings replaced 
by some that Jane had long ago wrapped and put in storage. Oramel did 
not notice any of it, especially because Jane had of course not touched a 
thing in his study. She was delighted to see him, and she took no offense 
that he did not mention her decorative changes—after all, he had so much 
to think about—and she did not become flustered when he talked only of 
his sister’s grieving family, nor when he apologized only for not talking 
enough about the President’s impending death, or how they would find 
Vice President Theodore Roosevelt on his hunting trip so that he could 
come run the country. In fact, Jane only bristled when Oramel casually 
asked her, weeks later, “How is your employment search, Jennie?” 

She replied by lacing his afternoon tea with morphine. 

For six days she nursed him day and night while he wandered in and 
out of consciousness, by turns healing him and re-poisoning him. When 
he came to lucidiry, he looked into Jane’s black eyes, and through the 
sweat that signaled the end of his fever, he said, “Get out of my house, 
and never come back here again.” 

Rather than fleeing to her room in hysterics, as he thought she would, 
she smiled at him and said, “But what would your congregation think if 


you turned out the mother of your unborn babe?” 


CHAPTER 20 


Jane realized as Oramel slipped back into sleep that her attempt to 
blackmail him would fail. While she nursed him back from the sickness 
she had inflicted, she considered that with such a blemishless history as 
his, her own sins would garner little sympathy, regardless of how she 
rationalized them. She knew better than anyone that to be considered a 
victim, she had to not deserve whatever had happened to her, not even a 
little bit. Jane backpedaled wildly, giving the jolly treatment for which she 
was renown, hoping in desperation that he would forget their altercation, 
or at worst remember it only as a fevered dream. 

When he regained permanent consciousness, Oramel repeated, “I will 
pay for you to travel wherever you need to go, but it is time for you to 
leave this house.” He was not sure how much of the recent tragedy Jane 
had caused, but he knew that she was at the center of its orbit. His 
mental fortitude was crumbling, and he did not know what sin he had 
committed to deserve this punishment. He thought to wipe the 
breadcrumbs from the table, to expel everything but God from his mind. 
With this solitude and guidance, he would break off his grief one 
manageable piece at a time. No one could disrupt that process, regardless 
of her innocence or illness or poverty or stage of pregnancy. 

Jane was not, of course, carrying a child, and certainly not Oramel’s. 
She did not really have anything at all. This arpeggio played in her mind 
as she wandered past all the many things in the Toppan house which she 
had cared for and cleaned and polished and sewed and stoked and cooked 
on the way to her room in the attic. She felt like she had nothing, that she 
had earned nothing, that she had been given nothing, and that she 


deserved nothing. Nothing she did made a difference, she was as 
unnoticeable as the work she had done in Oramel’s absence. She climbed 
into the attic as though entering a hot, heavy fog headfirst, and broke into 
an immediate sweat. She sat lightly on the pleated and tucked corner of 
her bed and reached for her medicine bag on the chest at its foot. She 
took out the bottle of morphine as the sweat rolled from her temple to her 
jaw down her neck, emptied the tablets into her hand, counted to thirty, 
and two by two she chewed and swallowed. 


She woke disoriented in a room of flurrying white with her doppelganger 
sitting bedside. The nurse noticed immediately when she stirred, guided 
Jane’s mouth to the chamber pot as Jane had done for so many of her 
own patients. Her eyes streamed both in reflex and in despair. Her 
abdomen ached from repeated purging, and she flopped gracelessly back 
on her pillow, a wisp of hair smeared into the vomit on her cheek as she 
wiped her eyes with the back of a work-worn hand. She saw a bottle of 
Hunyadi mineral water on her bed stand and turned her head back to the 
nurse. “Who аге you?” Her mouth tasted bitter, and of charcoal and bile. 

“TIm your nurse, Ann Tyler, Miss Toppan. I’m so glad you are awake. 
You gave Mr. Brigham and Dr. Lathrop quite a fright. ГЇЇ be sitting in 
with you until you’re recovered. Is the room cool enough? I’ve been 
switching out the sheets regularly,” she gestured to the fabric hanging 
around the bed. 

Jane did not answer. The room still boiled hot. They had not even 
moved her downstairs. The indigniry of it steeled her resolve. 

“Can I get you anything, Miss Toppan?” 


Jane paused. “A piece of bread?” 


“Do you have an appetite? That’s great news, my dearie. ГЇЇ fetch you 
something easy-down right away.” 

“Nurse Tyler,” Jane looked at her. “Fetch my bag? I have a horrible 
headache.” 

Knowing that Jane was a well-liked nurse herself, and not knowing 
exactly of her illness out of propriery, Ann obliged by sliding her chair 
closer to the bed and moving her medicine bag atop it before going 
downstairs to heat lunch. Jane thought of no one but herself as she rose 
on one elbow. She once thought herself entitled—or if not entitled, she 
believed she could earn affection, and she was now, finally, disillusioned. 
Nothing was earned. Luxury and love were received at random. 

Jane found her liquid morphine and injected a vial into her own arm. 
She was stupid not to do this the first time, she thought, as she fell 
unconscious. It’s hard to poison oneself. One has to take the dosage so 
slowly that her body does not try to protect itself by purging, and by the 
end of the dose that guarantees fataliry, she is already unconscious. How 
thoughtless, when Jane had poisoned so many others, for her to disregard 
that fact. This would be much faster. This way is much quicker. 
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The second time, she woke in frustrated tears and vomit to Dr. Lathrop, 
Oramel’s personal physician, sitting where Ann was before. He did not 
hold her hair back. Instead, he demanded, “Why did you do that?” 

Jane’s glassy eyes stared at the arched ceiling above her. “I’m tired of 


life. I know that people are talking about me. I just want to die.” 
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Neither the doctor nor Oramel believed her statement, but it took them 
each some time to confide and vindicate each other. They circled the 
drain, each waiting for the other to admit they thought her suicide 
attempt false, piecing apart the evidence in an exhaustingly cautious 
order. They eventually agreed that it was a boy-who-cried-wolf situation: 
after so many lies, they could only trust her to lie; she would make fools 
out of them if they believed otherwise. They concluded that she wanted 
only attention, that she wanted Oramel’s attention. That she had no soul, 
and that after he spurned her, she was bent on destroying him. The final 
piece of evidence was that a nurse as well-regarded as Jane could not fail 
at killing herself. Not twice. As soon as she was stable, Oramel extricated 
Jane from his home to recover at the nearby Lowell General Hospital, a 
hospital of much lower qualiry than Jane would have ever worked at. She 
judged every practitioner there, rallied herself against this hand she had 
been dealt, and discreetly helped herself to the doses of medicine 
indicated in her charts. She was a model patient, Detective John S. 


Patterson observed from his bed in the adjoining ward. 


STATE DETECTIVE JOSEPHUS 
WHITNEY 


TUESDAY, 9 OCTOBER, 1901 


I, Inspector Thomas Flood, and Depury Marshall Wheeler took the first 
train to Amherst after the autopsy of Mrs. Minnie Gibbs showed lethal 
traces of poison in her viscera. Detective John S. Patterson was stationed 
at a boarding house near the home to which Miss Toppan had been 
discharged. We went to inform him briefly before the four of us went 
straight from there to the home of Sarah Nichols, a spinster who lived 
with her brother, George, in a yellow farmhouse outside the village. 

When we arrived, the suspect was sitting in a rocking chair on the front 
porch with her friend. Each of them had needlepoint in their laps, 
though they were not stitching, and each of them had a bottle of Hunyadi 
mineral water on the table between them. When we exited our vehicle 
and approached the house, Miss Toppan stood as soon as she saw us. She 
was very composed all through the arrest and the reading of her warrant. 
“Pack your things,” I said, and we all four followed her, drawn, into her 
room. It wasn’t until we went into the house that Miss Sarah Nichols rose 
from her seat and followed us inside. She was far more shocked than Miss 
Toppan. 

Miss Toppan protested at us coming into the room with her while she 
packed, and although I told her it was an absolutely necessary procedure, 
she pursed her lips and stared at me and said it was “improper to remain 
in my rom while I am getting ready. I do not think it is very 


gentlemanly.” She did not have many possessions, however, and they all 


fit into a few suitcases, which Inspector Flood helped her carry to the 
police stagecoach. 

On the ride to her holding cell, Miss Toppan did not seem at all 
flustered, and when we asked how she was, out of habit, I suppose, she 
said that she was fine. She had a nice time at the Nichols’. She chatted 
pleasantly with us, and she asked if she might borrow copies of any 
newspapers that have any stories about her alleged crimes in them. 

It took me by surprise, I admit. I asked her once, when we had just 
stopped outside the holding cell, when we waited to transport her back to 
Cape Cod, “Why are you so relaxed?” 

She said, “Detective Whitney. Those people died of natural causes. 
Except for Mr. Davis. I think he might have poisoned himself. He had 
melancholia. And, frankly, I have endured worse than this kind of 


slander.” 


Boston Datly Journal 
2 NOVEMBER, 1901 


Captain Paul Gibbs is an elderly man and a veteran of the navy in the 
Civil War. He has been on juries in this counry for years. He became 
interested in the case and at once began his investigation. He then talked 
with Prof. Wood of Harvard, who lives in the summery at Barlows 
Landing, adjoining this village. After he had told his suspicions to the 
professor he went to see District Attorney Holmes, and interested him in 
the case also. It was at this time that State Detective Josephus H. Whitney 
was called into the case. 

Yesterday afternoon the Journal man found the old veteran of the sea 
sitting in a wheelbarrow at the water’s edge of the Drinell estate in this 
village. When approached by the reporter the old gentleman stood up and 
said, “I am glad to see you, sir.” 

He then anxiously inquired if the reporter knew what kind of poison 
had been found in the viscera of both Mrs. Gibbs’ and Mrs. Gordon’s 
bodies. These were the two on which an autopsy was made last August in 
an old barn near the cemetery in this village. 

The reporter told him that arsenic had been found according to the 
Statements of Medical Examiner Faunce, who said that Prof. Wood had 
made such a report to Attorney Holmes. 

“Т am surprised at that,” said Captain Gibbs. 

“I was in hope,” he continued, “that they would find some other kind of 


poison in their stomachs.” 


“MOTIVE ENOUGH TO CONVICT.” 


The old gentleman then bowed his head in deep thought. The reporter 
then inquired what motive could Miss Toppan have for murdering any 
member of the family. 

“There is motive enough,” said Captain Gibbs, “but one must have the 
right motive and enough of it to convince a jury. I told the district 
attorney when I went to see him that fact. I said, ‘Have you motive 
enough to convict?’ and he said that he had. 

“I then asked him what the motive was, as I knew all he knew about 
the affair. He said he was sure he had a strong case, and would hold Miss 
Toppan. I told him to be sure and not go off ‘half-cocked,’ because if he 
did we might as well not do anything. He said he was all right and sure of 
his ground.” 

Captain Gibbs then refused to go any further, but, after some little time 
the reporter was able to get him to talk upon the subject again. Captain 
Gibbs said: “Well, one of the singular things about this case is that when 
Mrs. Gordon died, Miss Toppan tried to make us believe that Mrs. 
Gordon had committed suicide by taking Paris green by injection. She 
threw a syringe into the lavatory.” State Officer Whitney and Dr. Latter 
went to the lavatory some time after and found the syringe. It was 


chemically examined, but no signs of Paris green was found on it. 


SHE SHRANK AWAY 


“That was only one incident. Why, Mr. Harry Gordon of Chicago told me 
that Mrs. Mary Gibbs, my son’s wife, was afraid of Jane Toppan during 
the last twenry-four hours of her illness. Why, she shrank away from her 
every time she came into the room. Now Mrs. Gibbs was as well as could 
be on the Monday before her death. We were all at Falmouth, and when 


we came home she was lively and in the best of spirits. 


“You know that after the death of Mrs. Davis, the rest of the family 
were all living together in the |Jachin] cottage with Jennie Toppan. My 
son, Irving Gibbs, Mary’s husband, was away at sea on my schooner the 
Golden Ball. 

“I went home that night, and when I awoke the next morning, Tuesday, 
I was called to the Davis house, being told that Mary was very sick. We 
knew she was not a rugged woman, but still it was strange that she could 
be taken so quick and in such a peculiar manner. She lay on her bed with 
her eyes partly open, barely breathing. I took hold of her hands and she 
did not speak and I could see but little life in her. In fact, I thought she 
was dead. I asked Dr. Latter what was the matter. He shook his head and 
said he did not know, it was a strange case. 

“The next morning she was dead. Jennie Toppan had been caring for 
her all that time. It was during Tuesday that Gordon said she shrank away 


from Jennie. It struck me funny, but I said nothing and waited my turn.” 


SIGNING A PAPER 


\ 


* 
“A cousin of Mrs. Davis, my sister-in-law’s mother, was at the © . She 


* 
lives in Boston and is wel * ` being a widow with two girls. 
“She told us that if Mrs. Gibbs had signed a paper which Jennie 
Toppan wanted her to do, Mary Gibbs would be alive today. 


“Mary Gibbs was the last ш family that were heirs to the Davis 
estate, worth over twenry thousand dollars. Jennie Toppan was in debt to 
the estate, and the paper she wanted Mary Gibbs to sign that Monday 
night was one stating that she, Jennie Toppan, did not owe the estate 
anything.” 


“THIS MARY REFUSED TO DO, AND SO SHE DIED.” 


Captain Gibbs at this point rested awhile and said, “Let us change the 
subject, I have told you all I can without hurting the case.” 

The reporter waited and talked shipping and the value of land for some 
time before Captain Gibbs would tell the rest of his story. Finally, on 
returning to the subject, he said: “Well, now, when Allan P. Davis died he 


had received five hundred dollars just two days before his death ш 

“We know the man who paid him the money. It was money which 
Davis had loaned to help some one along, and it was returned. When the 
funeral was over no one could find the money. Jennie Toppan prepared 
his body for the undertaker, as she did the others, everyone having 


implicit confidence in her at that time.” 


“WHERE Is THAT MONEY AND WHO TOOK IT FROM His 
CLOTHING?” 


“Mary Gibbs had $150 and that was locked up in her trunk at the other 
house, so it did not disappear. Now there is money which we can’t find. 
We don’t know how much or where it went.” 

The reporter then questioned Captain Gibbs on the amount owed the 
estate by Miss Toppan. He said, “Well it is less than five hundred dollars 
because she paid a great deal of it back.” 

The Captain said the money was obtained from the estate by Miss 
Toppan. He then told the following story to show what might tend to 
explain the motive of bitterness against the family if there was any. 

Captain Gibbs said that Miss Toppan wrote a letter to Mr. Brigham in 
Lowell, saying that she owned the estate of LW. Ferdinand, a Boston 


hardware merchant who summered at this place, and that she needed 
$1300 to make the last payment on the property. 

“She did not get the money,” said the Captain, “because Mr. Brigham 
wrote to my son, Captain Irving, the husband of Mary Gibbs, in regard to 
the matter. He asked for particulars and my son wrote back that Jennie 


Toppan did not own the property.” 


WANTED TO GET SQUARE 


“This was a thing she did not like and it may be the cause of her 
bitterness against our family. That is, we think she wanted to get square 
with him and his wife.” 

Capt. Gibbs then went on to say that he felt there was something in this 
incident and that all these facts were known to the District Attorney. 

Capt. Gibbs was then asked where it would have been possible for Miss 
Toppan to have purchased poison. He said: “I have been told that she 
bought something in Falmouth. State Officer Joe Whitney went to 
Falmouth to investigate this part. He did not tell me what he found, but 
my own son, Irving, is in communication with Whitney all the time.” 

Capt. Gibbs then turned his attention again to “Jennie” Toppan, as he 
called her, and began to tell of money matters in which she was 
concerned. “My daughter,” said he, “was bookkeeper for Miss Toppan 
when she kept the Marine Biological mess house at Woods Hole. Instead 
of having a surplus left at the end of the year, as was always the custom, 
she was one thousand dollars to the bad at the end of the year. Why, the 


ж | 
ice man and livery man and others at Woods Hole ' have claims 


against her for two hundred dollars apiece. The ice man’s bill is two 


hundred dollars alone. In fact, she did not pay my daughter her salary, 
which is still owing. 

“Last year the house had a surplus of one thousand dollars, and had 
that every year until the one in which she ran the place. The reason my 


daughter did not get her money was this: 


Cook's MONEY MISSING 


“When the funds had almost vanished, Miss Toppan told my daughter to 
pay the head cook her salary, which was a little over one hundred dollars. 
This she did, and the cook placed the money in her room at the mess 
house. A short time afterward it was missing, and there was great 
excitement in the house. No one could be found who took the money, but 
everyone had their suspicions. Miss Toppan told my daughter to pay the 
cook again. Now, my daughter had no money but that which she had laid 
aside for her own salary, but she at once gave it to the cook. That is how 
she lost her salary, as no funds ever came to repay her, and Miss Toppan 
simply promised the money, but did not pay. 

“Now, in regard to the death of Mr. Davis, I want to say that when 
Miss Toppan says that he was crazy she is wrong. He was a very excitable 
man. He was a man of money, and did more to build up this village as a 
summer resort than any other man in town. He always lent money, and 
made his profit in doing so. It was all made in the town. He never took 
any poison, and I tell you his death was not natural.” 

The Captain then rehearsed the facts of the autopsy. He said he was 
informed by the physicians that the organs of the persons were in such a 
healthy condition that the physicians felt that the deaths could not have 


been natural. 


This statement is borne out by the one made by Medical Examiner 
Faunce to a Journal man at Sandwich. 

He said that he was certain from the condition of the organs of the 
bodies at the time of the autopsy, that the persons did not die of natural 
causes. 

Capt. Gibbs said that he felt certain that no one else had a chance or a 
motive to cause the deaths of any of the persons mentioned. He said there 
was a cook at the house, who was a widow from Boston, who was brought 
there by Mr. Davis. The woman never waited on the table nor went up 
the stairs. She always remained downstairs. 

In closing he said he felt certain that when all the facts were presented 


at court, the case would end all right. 


CAPTAIN 
PAUL GIBBS 


I propped up my wheelbarrow in the dirt near the beach, and I was sitting 
in it reclined like my back liked after a day’s hard work with my hands 
and shoulders throbbing and a cigarette in my mouth while the sun 
sucked the yellow from the sky, and when it turned lilac Га wheel back 
on to the house, and then I could pick the night bloomers for my wife. I 
was doing no such work today. It was just nice weather. My son had been 
up, asking about the deaths, but I had nothing to say and that didn’t sit 
well with him, so I just told him I was stepping out for a smoke. I haven’t 
smoked in years. He knew it was a lie, so there was no harm in it. I 
claimed I was quitting on account of my breathing but the truth of that 
was my knuckles are so swollen now I can barely hold a fork, let alone 
strike a match. Aging will take the pride right out of a man. I’d have 
never quit working or smoking neither one if my hands hadn’t made me. 
Га have smoked them both to the filter. 

I had just about let my mind wander off Irving’s loss and onto my own 
misfortune when this odd little reporter walked up all bow-legged in tight 
pants rolled around his ankles. Whiter than a scar. Kicking sand 
everywhere. He said his name was Joseph D. Carlin, and I started calling 
him Joe, which he didn’t much like, so I kept it up. I don’t much care for 
reporters. 

He said he knew who I was, and I said, “I reckon you do seeing as how 
you found me in a wheelbarrow on my own property,” and I asked him 


how the investigation went about the murders. He looked spooked that I 


asked. I guess he thought he would sneak up on me and pop some 
questions unawares, but it’s a tall order to sneak up on any military man. 

Joe said they found arsenic in Minnie and Mary, and he pointed the 
wrong direction toward the barn where they held the autopsy. I just about 
shit when he said arsenic. 

“That’s aggravating. The examiner probably just tested and found the 
arsenic in the embalming fluid. Honest mistake. Still aggravating.” 

Old Joe took me for a fool. “I doubt the Medical Examiner would make 
a mistake as dire as all that.” 

“Faunce makes mistakes sure enough. Everybody makes mistakes.” I 
looked at Joe then with a glare that would have withered men when I was 
at my full height, but now I have one eye almost clouded over, and Joe 
was just a scribbling on his little pad, like his brain couldn’t hold it all in. 
“I just wouldn’t have thought Jane Toppan would use anything as ham- 
fisted as arsenic.” 

“What would you think?” he said, using that voice like a waitress uses 
when she’s trying to sell you more than you bargained for. 

“I would think a combination of morphia and atropia.” 

His whole face went slack, and his hand just about dropped his 
fountain pen. 

“The symptoms counteract, you see. Any nurse would have both of those 
drugs in her bag, and if she ran out, she could get more over any medicine 
counter. Although, to your point, Jane did try to make us all believe that 
Mary injected herself with Paris green, and arsenic can be confused with 
that easily. Excepting that Whitney and Latter didn’t find Paris green on 
the syringe they fished out of the outhouse.” 

Joe gave a pleased little holler-laugh then. “Captain Gibbs, I did not 
expect you to know so much about the subject! How do you?” 


“Гуе been a jury member in this counry since I settled down. Besides, 
any fool can read the ingredients on a label, and if you’re lucky, one of 
your labors in the Union Navy was to embalm your friends’ bodies with 
arsenic.” 

Joe went quiet for a minute while his pen scratched, and he flipped the 
page. I dropped my chin to stretch the back of my neck. The body 
disintegrates in unsuspecting ways. 

“Do you think there’s a clear motive for murder?” 

Without looking up I said I had asked the district attorney the same 
thing. 

“What did he say?” 

“He couldn’t tell me, which I respect. But I told him he’d better have 
motive enough to convince a jury with a conscience. Don’t go off half- 
cocked and blow the whole thing or PI kill you myself.” 

“Do you have any ideas as to what the motive may be?” 

“You want me to speculate?” He said nothing. I said, “Why does 
anybody kill? Jealousy. money. boredom.” 

“What could Nurse Toppan be jealous of in your daughter-in-law?” 

“A whole hell of a lot,” I said, and I twisted my neck up to pin him in 
my gaze despite the wrenching pain that spiked down my back. “Do you 
have any idea how hard nurses work? Even private nurses. My guess is she 
just one day realized that she’d been dealt bad cards, and rather than play 
that hand, she cheated by peeking at others’. What woman doesn’t want a 
family, deep down? Even with the talent and skill that a nurse like Jane 
got on her own. Who really wants to work any harder than they have to?” 

“And what about the money motive?” 

“Small sums go missing. Even in businesses. Jane wanted her debt to 


the Davises forgiven, but she still owed Mary for keeping her books when 


she mismanaged the hell out of that cafeteria job a while back.” 

He must have already known about that, because he changed the 
questions then. He asked me what did Irving say when Oramel Brigham 
called him about the details of Jane paying the last of the mortgage on the 
Ferdinand land. I told him I didn’t know about all that, even though I 
did, because that was Irving’s business. He could ask Irving up at the 
house, though I guessed Irving had already told Joe to shit in his hat. He 
gets mean when he’s upset. 

“And what about boredom?” 

“That’s why rich folks kill. That wouldn’t be what Jane did. Working 
folks don’t get bored. They don’t have time.” 

“Do you think working folks can go crazy?” 

“Sure. You’d have to be crazy to kill a whole family and think you won’t 
get caught, even if you are a handsome woman.” 

“Was Jane handsome?” 

“Sure. Strong, charming.” 

“They call her Jolly Jane, had you heard?” 

This reporter. “That’s unflattering.” 

“Do you think Mr. Alden Davis was insane?” 

He was inciting me to violence now, and I leaned up in my 
wheelbarrow. I have a lot of thoughts on Alden Davis, but I let my son 
marry his daughter, so that itself should have been reason enough for this 
reporter to leave me the son-of-a-bitching-hell alone. He stood there, 
though, while I gathered my balance to stand, and he repeated his 
question, which made me think that maybe he was simple, or that he 
didn’t know what he was asking, or that he hadn’t enough manners to 


know not to speak ill of the dead no matter what kind of cult they let 


themselves get wrapped up in or on which side of the war they fought. 
You just don’t do that. 

“Alden Davis brought commerce to this town. He always lent money, 
and made his profit in doing so. It was all made in the town. He never 
took any poison, and I tell you his death was not natural.” 

He scribbled some more. “I’m about done talking to you, Joe,” I said 
before this kid could ask me any more of his nonsense questions. “You 
should leave the investigation to the court.” 

He tried another few times but I just shook my head until he cleared 
out like the little gnat he was, thanking me too much, that way you thank 
somebody because you’re supposed to but not because you’re grateful for 
anything they did for you. I didn’t do anything for him. I feel sorry about 
Mary, though, and the whole Davis family. It’s a shame that Mary and 
Jane couldn’t get along. I know Mary sure loved Jane despite all her 
dishonesty—that woman was a liar if I ever saw one, would just lie to get 
out of being caught in another one, lie for no reason, lie to entertain...you 
could just never take her serious, and Mary just listened, never believing 
a word but never contradicting her. I don’t know why we have to raise 
girls to compete with one another that way, and I always admired that 
about Mary. I never heard her covet a thing, but I always get the idea that 
Jane was jealous of her, and that she’d do anything to get what the world 
just gave to Mary. I don’t want to blame anyone, but it always just seemed 
to me that if one good man gave Jane a little sincere attention she would 
have been a whole lot happier in herself. But who am I to say what makes 
people do the crazy things they do. That family deserves justice, and I sure 
to God hope their killer is brought to it. 

Once little Joe skittered off, I stood up around my wheelbarrow and 


lifted it from the sand until after a few tries it broke woman free. Like to 


have fell right on me. I wheeled it back toward the house and looked for 
the night bloomers on the way, but it was early still and I didn’t find any. 
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Barnstable, Mass., Oct. 31 - Miss Jane Toppan, a professional nurse was 
arraigned in the First District Court of Barnstable before Judge Fred C. 
Smith this morning, charged with the murder of Mrs. Mary E. Gibbs on 
Aug. 9 at Bourne. Miss Toppan pleaded not guilry, and the case was 
continued till Nov. 5, at the request of State Detective Letteny, Miss 
Toppan being held without bail. 


Myoure going to tell my story on my behalfas though / wasnt even here, you 
should at least get my name right. 


Ofcourse / look sick on the way toa courthouse where [m being tried for 
murder. 


Ofcourse f look like [am undergoing strain. Ofcourse / was on the verge of 
collapse! fl looked impassive, youd write about that as well—am/right, 
Miter... Joseph D. Carlin? hs tt still you writing? Or do you only want to give 
your name when it; conventent and easy for you, and youre not just 
slandering an innocent suspect? 


Miss Toppan’s appearance this morning was that of a very sick woman. 
The tinge of pink in her complexion, which was noticed last night, had 


given way to a pallor which indicated the strain she is undergoing. 


On her way to the court house she leaned heavily on the arms of the 
officers and it was feared she was on the verge of collapse. While standing 
during the reading of the warrant, she clutched the railing in front of her, 
and even with this support she came near falling to the floor several times. 
After her arraignment Miss Toppan was asked by a Boston Journal 
reporter if she cared to make a statement, and in reply she said she would 
keep her own counsel till she had consulted with her lawyer, James Stuart 


Murphy of Lowell, who arrived later in the day. 


Yes, well lam nota foot. / know that /need a lanyer present to say anything 
atall to a reporter—and even someone as honest and devoted as James 
Murphy might not be able to save me for your forked tongue. 


Ofcourse /want you to be humiliated publicly for falsely accusing me of 
these crimes. Even when Гат acquitted / may not make a full professional 
recovery, although Swill have you hnow that while / have been in pall here 
at Barnstable, / receive letters regularly fom patients who nursed and 
families of the deceased in support of my innocence. DAUYLETTERS 
stating references of my character, 


Mr. Murphy reached here late this afternoon, and immediately 
conferred with Miss Toppan. Later he said that he was not able to make a 
statement as to future proceedings. The interval between the present time 
and Nov. 8, the date set for the hearing, will be utilized in preparing the 
defense. Miss Toppan will plead not guilry, and it is quite possible Mr. 
Murphy said, that his client would not waive the reading of the complaint 


compelling the government to outline its evidence. 


The State police are investigating the circumstances of three other 


suspicious deaths in families where Miss Toppan has nursed. 


“SOMETHING WRONG’ 


BAGGAGE MASTER BRIGHAM NOTICED IT ABOUT THE ACCUSED 
WOMAN. 


By HERBERT H. WITHINGTON 


Lowell, Oct. 31 - Oralman Brigham, baggage master of the Middlesex 
Street Station of the Boston and Maine Railroad, told some interesting 
facts today to a Boston Journal reporter concerning Jane Toppan. Mr. 
Brigham’s home at 182 Third Street has been really the only home which 
Jane Toppan has had. She was originally taken from the Boston Female 
Asylum when she was but six years old, by Mrs. Toppan, the mother of 
Mr. Brigham’s wife. Mrs. Toppan died in 1891. Since then, whenever Jane 
came to Lowell she went to Mr. Brigham’s house, where she was regarded 


practically as one of the family. 


Hla! fle cant even spell Oramel; name right! And him a Deacon! Vou should 
put that in your pipe—if he gets IIS detail wrong, what ebe has he 
neglected? 


Kes, blame the orphan for not having a home asa child. Blame the 
indentured servant for her foster mothers unwillingness to leave any of her 
many possessions to the girl she enslaved for all of her formative years. That 
seems tn keeping with your style ofpyournalism. 


ABOUT HER FAMILY 


“About Jane’s family,” said Mr. Brigham, “I know but little. They were 
Irish people. Her original name was Norah Kelley. When very young she 
was placed in the Boston Female Asylum. She had four or five brothers 
and sisters, but I do not know where they are to be found just now. Jane 
was not regularly adopted. Mrs. Toppan simply took her to keep her until 
she was eighteen. She was always known, however, after coming to Lowell, 


as Jane, or Jennie, Toppan.” 


/ anyone proofreading this? 


Was WELL BROUGHT UP 


“She was well brought up. She went to school and got a good education. 
She was a very bright scholar. She had a splendid disposition. Mrs. 
Toppan thought a great deal of her, and so did all of us. She was a 
splendid woman in every way. What has come over her now we can’t 
conceive. I do not know.” 


“Has she shown peculiarities recently?” asked the reporter. 


Auntie thought a great deal of me? Auntie thought of me asa contracted 
servant, and neveras a human woman. She was nota splendid woman. She 
wasa bitch. 


SOMETHING WRONG 


“Well, all I can say about that,” Mr. Brigham replied, “is that when she 


came here last summer something appeared wrong. I and my housekeeper 


both noticed it. It was just after the deaths of the Davis family at 
Cataumet. Jane acted all the time as if she was afraid. She was nervous 
and seemed to be alarmed about something. Of course, we suspected 
nothing, and so thought nothing about it at the time. Now, when I stop to 


consider it, certainly it looks queer.” 


Oramel, for shame!/ had ust watched an entire family die. [tts not queer. 
Why should your class be the only ones who are allowed to grieve tn ther own 


way? 
His OWN ILLNESS 


Mr. Brigham admitted that he was ill himself while the woman was at his 
house. He called in a physician. The physician told him that he had 
better go away to the mountains for a time, and he did so. 

“Had you any idea what was the cause of your illness?” asked the 
reporter. 

“No,” replied Mr. Brigham. 

“Have you thought that you were poisoned?” 

“No. Some of the other folks thought that the symptoms looked very 
much as if I had been poisoned. But I could not tell.” 

Beyond this Mr. Brigham did not care to go into detalis. The young 
woman had been so intimately connected with the family, he said, that 
the feelings of all of them should be considered. The arrest was a pretry 


severe blow. 


/ wonder why Mr. Brigham did not care to go into detali"? Was he 
frightened? Had he never been to Detalis before? Was ita strange land for 


him? 
WELL LIKED IN LOWELL 


Jane Toppan was very well known in Lowell. She was also a favorite with 
people who knew her. Her disposition was good. She was beyond 
reproach, morally, a member of the First Trinitarian Congregational 
Church, though she generally attended the First Congregational Church 
when in Lowell. She took a deep interest in church work. She was well 
thought of. 

Sidney Drewett, a furniture dealer of Middlesex Street, is a member of 
the First Church. Rev. George F. Kennegott is the pastor, and Mr. 
Brigham is a deacon. A close friendship exists between Mr. Brigham and 


Rev. Mr. Kennegott and his wife. 


/ was not turned out of the house by Mr. Brigham. In fact, Oramel insisted 
that/stay, but because / did not want to be a burden to him while he 
grieved, | went to the hospital to recover from my double suicide attempt. 


Мв. DREWETT'S STORY 


Mr. Drewett tells a somewhat remarkable story about Jane Toppan, who 
he knew well. 

“I was walking across the bridge over the Merrimac,” said Mr. Drewett 
today, “one morning about Sept. 1. 

“It was 6:30, I should think. I met Jane Toppan. Of course I was a little 
surprised to see her. She stopped me, and said she was going to the 
hospital. She at once launched into a story about the way she had been 
treated by Mr. Brigham, which sounded very strange to me. 


“She said that Mr. Brigham had that morning turned her out of the 
house on account of a letter she had written to the wife of Rev. Mr. 
Kennegott. Jennie said that she had not been properly treated by Mrs. 
Kennegott, and that she had sat down and written a letter in which she 
had used very plain language. She had told Mrs. Kennegott just what she 
thought of her. 

“This letter, Jennie said, had been carried to Mr. Brigham by the Rev. 
Mr. Kennegott. She said that on account of it Mr. Brigham had ordered 
her out of the house. She said she now had no home, no place to lay her 
head, and so had to go to the hospital.” 

Mr. Brigham did not talk of the incident to the reporter this morning. 
Rev. Dr. Kennegott also declined to be drawn into the matter. It was 
learned, however, that Jennie had told the truth about the matter, so far 
as the letter was concerned. Mrs. Kennegott had received it. It was a letter 
which was very severe in a great many ways, and certainly shocked both 
Mrs. Kennegott and her husband. The letter was taken to Mr. Brigham by 
Rev. Mr. Kennegott, and he was very much surprised and very indignant 


about it. Just what he said to Jennie is not known. 


/ never wrote a letter to Mrs. Kennegott. / told the lying devil to herfacesust 
„Ка thought of het, which ts that she ia lying devil, She spread the rumor 
tn the congregation that /had something to do with the deaths of the Davis 
family. Shei the reason that/was arrested. 


They didnt want to talk to you because theyre embarrassed that they havea 
hand in this, that theyre responsible for ruining the reputation ofan 
innocent weman—and theyre right to be ashamed. 


POLICE RETICENT 


The woman did go from Mr. Brigham’s home to the hospital. There she 
was treated for a serious nervous trouble. Some of the time she was in 
bed, but at other times she was about the wards. When she left the 
hospital there was no noticeable change. She went about in the same 
condition as when she first got there. Today, all the physicians at the 
hospital declined to discuss the case at all, and it was said in Lowell that 
they had been ordered not to talk by the state police. The same trouble 
was encountered at the police headquarters. It is known that the Lowell 
police have been at work investigating the case, and even this morning 
were in the various drug stores looking up sales of arsenic. But the police 
declined to make any statement whatever, under instructions from the 


state authorities. 


/ did go from the Toppan house to the hospital, and /was not treated for 
nervous trouble’: /was treated for trying to kill myself twice rather than 
endure the humiliation of this slander! 


She did not die at my invitation, despite the implication your haphazard 
syntax suggests. We dont know why Elizabeth died, but Orameland/were 
both there till the bitter end, the two people she loved most in the world. And 
your dates are wrong. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Brigham, Baggagemaster Brigham’s wife, went to 
Bourne, where she died so mysteriously, at the invitation of Jennie. She 
was about sixry years old. She had only been there two days when she 
expired. Mrs. Brigham’s death happened on Aug. 29. On Aug. 27 of this 
year, Mrs. Edward F. Bannister, a sister of Mr. Brigham, died. She 


belonged in Randolph, Vt., but she was visiting at Mr. Brigham’s house 
and Jennie nursed her. Mrs. Florence M. Calkins, another sister of Mr. 
Brigham, died Jan 15, 1900, at Mr. Brigham’s house. Jennie was there at 


the time. 


Florence was their matd-of-all-werkh, not Oramel; sister. 


hint it convenient to be able to pawn off illnesses onto women who dent have 
the means to represent themselves? Gn idea that she was insane,” indeed. 
Meore like, an idea that although she worked her whole life, these lazy 
privileged people will always live better sust off sheer luch. 


There is among Jennie’s friends in Lowell an idea that she was insane. 
There is nothing much, besides her actions after returning from 
Cataumet, to indicate it. Mr. Brigham admitted that she acted strangely, 
and Mr. Brigham’s housekeeper said so, too. 

There are others who say they noticed peculiar actions on Jennie’s part. 
Mr. Drewett, to whom Jennie told the story about being ordered out of 
Mr. Brigham’s house, was inclined to think that Jennie was unduly 
excited, though he said she appeared sane and rational in her conversation 


at the time. But it is very evident that Jennie has had curious moments. 


Yes, this actual occurrence was very cleverly swept under the rug by the entire 
church—even the women, whom / thought would at least hear me out. They 
did not. ft did happen, but tt was inconvenient for them to do anything 
against the man, so they did nothing. Thats when / started attending First 
Church, even though Oramel ts the deacon at Trinitarian. Its ake the reason 


/ went so long without talking to Oramel or Elizabeth. When your only 
semblance ofa family abandons you when you need them mest, you dont 
really need to keep in touch anymore. And as for being hereditartly insane, 
how would. í you know? /ve been made to forget my entire first family lest it 
compromise my allegiance to the Teppans, and you see how they treat me. 

Almost imposible to make a satisfactory investigation” into my family 
history indeed. Of course tt ts imposible, but that wont stop you from doing 
“# 


It is stated that years ago she made a complaint against a prominent 
church member, whom she accused of attempting to assault her. The case 
was tried before the church. It is stated that there was no evidence to 
substantiate the charge at all, and that it appeared to be a delusion on 
Jennie’s part. At other times, it is stated, Jennie has said things which on 
investigation proved to be untrue. There is talk of hereditary insaniry in 
her family, but so little is known about her parents that it is almost 
impossible to make a satisfactory investigation. 

The nurses at the Lowell General Hospital were very reticent about the 
case. Miss Toppan had been admitted there as a general patient suffering 
from some nervous trouble. She was in bed part of the time while there, 
but as to any appearances of insaniry, they referred the question to the 


physician attending her. 


WAS NORA KELLEY & ? 


SHE WAS EASYGOING, GOOD NATURED ALWAYS—STORY 
OF HER LIFE 


One Somerville man, who has known Miss Toppan, off and on, for thirty 
years, and who would not allow his name to be used, gave some 


interesting facts about her history. 


/ wonder why he would not allow his name to be used... 


No: Гат an American. My parents were Irish, and my elder sister, but / was 
born here. 


Again, wrong. My mother died of consumption, and /do not know what 
happened to my father. The last / heard, he lost his mind and sewed his 
eyelids shut—but dont worry, will never sew my eyes shut. The only thing no 
one has been able to heep me from doing & observing. 


From his statements it appears that her name originally was Nora 
Kelly, and that she came here from Ireland with her parents about forty 
years ago, being then about five years old. 

The family, which included the father and mother and several small 
children, landed in Boston from an emigrant vessel, and the parents 
shortly afterward both died of ship fever. 

Nora, with some of her brothers and sisters, was placed in the care of 
the Home for Little Wanderers in this ciry, and while there was adopted 
by Capt. Toppan, whose wife conducted a boarding house in Lowell, the 
captain himself being at sea most of the time. 

Mrs. Toppan’s house was situated on Third Street, in the Spindle Ciry, 
and it was here that the young girl first came under the discipline of a 


real home. 


/ have never heard of this residence. ‘Little Wanderers,” indeed. 


The asylum that bred into us discipline and craft was more ofa home than 
the Toppan house ever was. 


Even at that early age she was bright and active and blessed with 
marked exuberance of spirits, and she manifested a tendency to indulge in 
vivid imaginings, that has remained a characteristic of hers to the present 
day. 

After being sent through one of the local grammar schools she entered 
the Lowell High School, and graduated therefrom in due course. As a 
schoolgirl, her tendency to indulge in innocent mischief апа her 
proneness to making statements that were not based on absolute facts got 
her into more than one difficulry with her teachers, but a good deal was 
forgiven her on account of her individualiry of temperament. 

While in Lowell she attended the Congregational Church, but in later 
years, during her stay in Cambridge, where much of her career as a 
professional nurse was spent, she was an attendant at one of the Baptist 


churches. Her parents had been Catholics. 


Asa child / told stories to entertain the children wanted to become my 
friends. Ash James Murphy, my lawyer. {so bewitched him that he fell in love 
with me. His mother was so offended that he could love me that she beat him 
Фе trying to Айу me. But the teacher punished me, of course, for being fast 
and telling lies 


Whey dent care why / did anything—they only care that/ dd it 


ADOPTFED-NAME OF TOPPAN 


Having long before adopted the name of Jane Toppan—or Jennie, as she 
was popularly called—the young woman eventually decided that she would 
take up professional nursing as her vocation. 

Her jolly, easygoing, good natured ways, together with her excellent 
physique, made her seem peculiarly well adapted for this work, and she 
soon became a general favorite wherever she went. 

After taking a preparatory course in the Cambridge Hospital, she went 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, and took there a 
complete course of training. 

She then returned to the Cambridge Hospital, and served there for 
some time as matron. She was a great favorite with the physicians and 
their assistants there, some of whom she had nursed during their own 
illnesses. 

Ten or twelve years ago, Miss Toppan left this institution and began 
nursing on her own account. She was very successful at this, having been 
employed by some of the best known physicians of Cambridge, and 
making a very good thing of her profession in a financial way. 

It was during this interval that she became intimate with the Davis 
family, and for several years she spent her summer vacation at Cataumet, 
where the Davises resided. Two or three years ago she hired a cottage 
from Mr. Davis. 

During her career in Cambridge, Miss Toppan spent more or less time 
in her professional capaciry in the homes of some of the best-known 
families in that ciry and viciniry, and in nearly every case, the family 


became warmly attached to her on account of her frank and genial ways. 


MRS. CASH, MATRON 


BARNSTABLE COURTHOUSE, 
8 NOVEMBER, 1902 


You wouldn’t believe the turnout in the courthouse to sentence Jane 
Toppan. You just wouldn’t believe it. Jane herself was there, of course, and 
she wore the same outfit that she wore when they brought her to my 
jailhouse—I serve as the matron when we have women accused. She wore 
a dress of black cheviot, a black hat with a red flower, and she wore a 
white lace bow around her neck. The thing that all the ladies at the 
courthouse gossiped about, though, was her high, white, standing nurse’s 
collar, though I don’t know why they found that so odd. Jane Toppan was 
a nurse by profession, after all. And everyone knows nurses work so hard 
for so little money—why should it surprise anyone with any frugaliry that 
nurse’s collars are the collars she wore. Those were the collars she had. 

And honestly, if you knew Jane, you’d find it impossible that she was 
even suspected of murdering anyone. When I was her matron, she was 
only confined to her cell for one hour a day, and the rest she mostly spent 
reading, if one of her many friends was not visiting. She did read the 
papers, mostly, but she liked women’s magazines, and I would bring her 
mine when I finished them. I even noticed her cleaning her cell each 
morning before I arrived with her breakfast tray, and I would always 
sneak in little delicacies for her when I could. 

But at the courthouse? Oh, you wouldn’t believe it. I know the papers 
are saying everything from that she was nervous to that she was overjoyed 


when they pronounced her insane, but I’m here to tell you, that woman 


has a poker face like none I have ever seen. Maybe it’s because she was 
watched so carefully by so many. Oh, and everyone was there. I saw 
people—men and women alike—that I haven’t seen since grade school. The 
hardest to watch—well, the hardest for me to watch—was the family of 
Mary Gibbs. Captain Paul Gibbs, he didn’t even stay to hear the 
testimonies. My husband, Sheriff Cash, said he saw Captain Gibbs out on 
the courthouse steps just sitting with a lit cigarette between his fingers, 
never smoking it, just flinging ash into the yard. Her husband was there— 
Harry Gibbs, I mean—and talk about someone who does not have a poker 
face. The little boy was crying the whole time. You wouldn’t have though 
that much family would show for a trial in which the whole family had 
just been killed. But they did. 

No one was inside the courthouse, of course. Even the witnesses were 
kept outside. The jury adjourned indefinitely, and then after the rumors 
that new evidence would be found, everyone showed back up on the steps. 
Captain Gibbs still just sat on the bottom step, listening while someone 
read aloud the headline from that evening’s Boston Globe: “Secret Out! 
Morphia and Atropia Caused Mrs. Gibbs’ Death! Suspicions of Woman’s 
Father-in-Law Have Been Verified!” Naturally we all looked around for 
him. For what, I don’t know. What do you do? Congratulate him on his 
intuition that his daughter-in-law had been murdered in just the way he 
suspected? But he was gone then. I don’t even know if he came back to 
hear the sentencing. 

It was delayed twice, and each time, Jane received letters and gifts from 
her friends and fans, especially her lawyer, James Stuart Murphy. He 
brought her a basket of fruit and a bouquet of chrysanthemums. He 
defended her for free, because they were childhood friends, she said, but I 
suspected that he was a little in love with Jane. She was very lovable. I 


noticed at her first court date, she wore the same outfit a third time, and 
the following morning, I brought her materials to make a new dress. 
When she saw the green velvet, I thought she might cry. And then I 
thought she might rage. 

“What is it, Jane?” 

“Oh, this material. It just reminds me of a dress I once had. And a man 
I once had.” She winked at me then, and she thanked me. She changed 
the subject, and she started to tell me about the romance novel that she 
would write. I have no doubt she would be a very good writer. I could 
listen to her talk for hours. 

She did not get to finish the dress before her hearing, though. And 
reporters have seen to it that they destroy her good image in all the ways 
they can. Honestly, what fool would believe that a regular woman like 


Jane Toppan would rejoice at hearing a sentence like that one? 


CHARGE TO JURY BY 
MR. JUSTICE BELL 


FROM THE TRIAL OF JANE TOPPAN FOR THE MURDER 
OF Mary D. GIBBS 


BARNSTABLE, 1902 


The defendant and the Government alike call your attention to the 
evidence of the last witnesses who have testified, which is, that at the time 
this poison was administered Jane Toppan was not in the possession of 
her senses and was insane; and the question is: Did Jane Toppan at the 
time she administered the poison have intelligence and capaciry enough to 
have a criminal intent and purpose? These experts who have testified, and 
who are certified as well by the Government as by the defendant to be 
competent, assure you that she does not possess the requisite mental 
capaciry to have a criminal intent. Upon that I will read you further a few 
words as to what that intent must be. The general rule is this: 

“In order to constitute a crime, a person must have intelligence and 
capaciry enough to have a criminal intent and purpose; and if his reason 
and mental powers are either so deficient that he has no will, no 
conscience or controlling mental power, or if through the overwhelming 
violence of mental disease his intellectual power is for the time 
obliterated, he is not a responsible moral agent and is not punishable for 
criminal acts.” 

It is the language which is used in an important capital case by one of 


the Justices of the Supreme Court. 


These witnesses testify that Miss Toppan, at the time she performed this 
act, was not such a responsible moral agent that she could have a criminal 
purpose, the deliberate intention and deliberate malicious intention to 
commit murder; and therefore upon this proposition there is but one 
answer to be made. It is that she was not responsible criminally for her 
acts, and the evidence and the admissions of the Government require you 
there as well to make that finding. That finding is this: that she is not 
guilry by reason of insaniry. Under our statutes that finding requires a 
judgment and an order of this court that thereupon she be confined in 
some asylum for the insane for the term of her natural life, and from that 
asylum she can only be released, as she could be from any other place of 
criminal detention, by order of the Governor and Council; so that the 
result of your verdict, if you take the verdict according to the evidenced 
which has been here submitted—and I assume you will—will be an order 
that she be confined in some asylum for the insane for the remainder of 
her natural life. 

In this case, gentlemen, the evidence has been so presented that it 
seems to me that it requires on your part, although you are the final 
judges of all questions of fact, it seems to me it requires these findings on 
your part: First, that the death of Mrs. Gibbs was caused by poison; 
second, that it was caused by poison deliberately and maliciously 
administered by this defendant with intent to cause her death; and, last, 
that at the time of the administration of that poison, the defendant was 
not in a condition of mind which made her criminally responsible for 
what she was doing; and the result of those three propositions is that the 


legitimate verdict is “not guilry by reason of insaniry.” 
SUPERIOR COURT. 
BARNSTABLE SS. 


JUNE, 1902. 

And now in this case the jury having returned on said indictment a 
verdict of not guilry by reason of insaniry, it is now ordered by the court 
here that she, the said Jane Toppan, be committed to the Taunton Insane 
Hospital at Taunton, in the Counry of Bristol, during her natural life, 
and that she be and remain in the custody of the Sheriff of the Counry of 
Barnstable until she be removed pursuant to this order. 


By the Court. 


Smith K Hopkins, 
Clerk. 


THE CONFESSION OF JANE TOPPAN: 


NURSE JANE TOPPAN’S LAST ELEVEN 
VICTIMS 


Israel P. Dunham, died at Cambridge, May 26, 1895. 

Mrs. Israel P. Dunham, died at Cambridge, September 19, 1897. 
Mrs. McNear, died at Watertown, in 1899. 

Mrs. O.A. Brigham, of Lowell, died August 29, 1899. 

Miss Florence N. Calkins, died at Lowell, January 15, 1900. 
Mrs. Myra Connors, of Woods Hole, died at Cambridge, 1900. 


Mrs. Edna Bannister, sister of O.A. Brigham, died at Lowell, August 27, 
1900. 


Alden P. Davis, of Cataumet, died July, 1901. 
Mrs. Alden Р. Davis, died July 4, 1901. 
Mrs. Henry Gordon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Davis, died July 20, 1901. 


Mrs. Minnie Gibbs, daughter of Mr. And Mrs. Davis, died August 13, 
1901. 


+ {eal > 


Jane Toppan, the greatest poisoner in history, here confesses how she 


poisoned thirty-one persons. 


The confession was made just before she was taken from the Barnstable 
jail to the Taunton Insane Asylum. It is probably the most remarkable 
and appalling human document ever published. In it Jane Toppan relates 
with hideous glee how she plotted and accomplished the death of one 
person after another. Neither the life of Lucrezia Borgia nor of the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, nor even De Quincey’s “Murder as a Fine Art,” 
contains anything that can be compared to this confession. 

Jane Toppan was a trained professional nurse, and she took advantage 
of the almost sacred relation that exists between patient and nurse to 
execute murders that would have been impossible to any other person. 
She employed poisons that doctors were hardly likely to detect. By mixing 
one poison with another she made it almost impossible to tell which one 
killed the patient. Her ingenuiry was diabolically malevolent. She was 
always careful to reduce a victim’s health and strength so that a small 
amount of poison would do the work. 

She declares that she only pretended to be insane to escape punishment. 
While this confession does not invalidate the decision of the court that she 
is insane, it proves what a terribly dangerous person Jane Toppan is, and 


how grave a peril it would be to sociery if she were again free. 


THE CONFESSION OF JANE TOPPAN 


I have been advised to confess and plead guilry to the murder of the 
thirty-one persons—whom I have sent out of the world by poisoning—and 
get off as easily as I could. 

But I thought of a better way than that—not that I was afraid of being 
executed. 

The easiest way out of it was to be judged insane, I thought, and sent to 
an asylum. 

Then I could get out again after a while, perhaps, when all this 
excitement about my case had died down and the doctors would say I was 
“cured.” 

When the famous insaniry experts of Boston, Dr. George F. Jelly, Dr. 
Henry R. Stedman, and Dr. Henry N. Quinby, came down to the 
Barnstable jail to see if I was insane, I knew how to fool them. 

I have been a trained nurse for fifteen years, and know doctors and just 
how to manage them. I know what the opening remark of an insane 
person is to the doctors who are examining them. They always say: “I am 
not insane.” 

It is a queer thing, but people that are really insane will always deny it. 
So I said to the alienists: 

“I am not insane.” 

I knew I could fool them all, if I wanted to, and make myself out 
insane. Dr. Jelly and the other doctors raked me hard with questions. 

They tried to play on my woman’s sympathy and asked me if I didn’t 
think it was a terrible thing to take those mothers, Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. 
Gordon, away from their young children. But I knew their game and said 
that I just up and killed them and didn’t know why. 


I killed them for various reasons, but it always gave me the most 
exquisite pleasure to see them die. 

When I said that I killed four people in fifty-one days, and set three 
fires they said: 

“Why, Jane Toppan, you must have been insane to have done such a 
thing.” But I insisted that I was not insane, and did not want them to 
make me out insane. 

Then they went away and gave their verdict that I was insane, which 
was just what I wanted. 

Oh, I tell you, there’s nothing green in my eye. It was a good thing I 
talked so much to the doctors. That was why they called me insane. 

Finally I answered some questions from a German book, and they 
decided upon my answers that I was insane. 

I was too smart for the whole of them. I have the most spunk and grit 
of any person living—I’m not afraid of anything but fire. 

Now I will tell all about these recent deaths of the Davis family at 
Cambridge and Cataumet that have been much talked about, and after 
that I will tell of some other things in my life that may be surprising. 


"I Was BROUGHT HERE FOR MURDER’ 


When I was taken down to the Barnstable counry jail the 30th of last 
October and the matron began to search me, I said: 

“What are you searching me like this for? I haven’t got anything. I 
wasn’t brought here for larceny, not anything half as bad as that—I was 
brought here for murder.” 

Wouldn’t you hate to be a fool and a common criminal? 

They can say anything they have a mind to about my setting fires or 
murdering, but they can’t say that I ever stole anything. 


You’ve heard about the Cataumet people being murdered? That is what 
they arrested me for. 

I have poisoned thirty-one people as far as I can count them up and 
recall them. But there are more that I can’t name, just hospital patients. 

When I was coming down on the train to Barnstable, under arrest, last 
October, and Mr. David Nye, of Cataumet, was on the train, I gabbed to 
him all the time. Wasn’t that the greatest joke I that I should give him the 
paper telling all about myself. 

Two months before that I never dreamed they would mistrust me. I 
thought they were laying it on poor Dr. Latter and Harry Gordon. 

I would stand up for Harry Gordon and Dr. Latter as long as I have a 
breath left, and say that they didn’t have a thing to do with those deaths. I 
did it myself. 

But to tell all about these latest murders I must go back a year, when I 
had a room at No. 3 Wendell street, in Cambridge. It was last June, when 
Mrs. Alden P. Davis came up to visit me. I owed her money and wanted to 
get her out of the way. 

Mrs. Davis was intending to meet her daughter, Mrs. Harry Gordon, 
who was coming on from Chicago to spend the summer with her mother 


at Cataumet on Buzzards Bay. 


“A GOOD TIME TO PUT HER OUT OF 
THE Way” 


Mrs. Davis was very much exhausted when she reached Cambridge the 
last of June. She said that in leaving home she had to run to catch the 
cars—had fallen down and fainted and had to be picked up and put on the 


train. She had revived somewhat on the way to Boston. 


I saw this would be a good time to put her out of the way, and it would 
look as if she died of heart failure. I took her to a room in a house on the 
same street where I lived. The owners had gone away for the summer and 


I could be quite alone with my patient. 


NINE OF JANE TOPPAN’S VICTIMS, WHO SHE 
DIABOLICALLY POISONED TO DEATH WHILE 
PRETENDING TO CARE FOR THEM 


After I had given Mrs. Davis some lunch and told her to drink a little 
Hunyadi water that I had drugged with morphia, we went out on the 
street for a walk. She wanted to go to a bank to deposit some money. But 
on the way she fainted on the street and I had hard work to get her home. 

I saw that my medicine was working. 

I got her home and put her to bed and gave her another small dose of 
morphia, and this quieted her. She really was suffering from diabetes. She 
lingered along for ten days, and all I needed to do was to give just enough 
poison to help the disease do its work quickly. 

I telegraphed Captain Davis that his wife was sinking fast. He and the 
family came up, and felt terrible. I told them it must have been the fall 
she got while running for the train which aggravated her disease. 

She passed off easily under the influence of morphia, on the fourth of 
July, 1901. The body was brought down to Cataumet, and I came with the 


mourners. 


“IN A LITTLE WHILE I WILL HAVE ANOTHER 
FUNERAL 


There were many friends of the family who had come down from 
Cambridge to attend the funeral. I thought to myself, and I wanted to say 
to them: 

You had better wait and in a little while I will have another funeral for you. If you wait 
it will save your going back and forth. 

Well, we laid Mrs. Davis away in Cataumet Cemetery, and I took up my 
home with Captain Davis and his daughter, Mrs. Harry Gordon, and Mrs. 
Irving Gibbs, in the big roomy Jachin cottage. 

The summer before I had run the mess room at Woods Hole Summer 
School, and had lost money. I had borrowed a good deal of money of 
Captain Davis and his daughters, and had given them my notes. The 
thought occurred to me: 

If I should burn up this house all those papers would be destroyed. 

One night I kindled up some papers in a closet near the fireplace, so it 
might appear the chimney had caught fire. When the smoke began to fill 
the halls, Captain Davis rushed out of his room in his night clothes and 
Started to put out the flames. 

I danced with delight in my rom—but when he began to call for help I 
went and aided him to throw water on the fire so as to avoid suspicion. I 


М 


was hoping all the while that the house would burn * Би didn’t. 


“LIFE...WORTH LIVING FOR HER, ANYWAY’ 


Then it came to my mind to kill Mrs. Gordon. 
Poor thing was grieving herself to death over her sickly child. She said 


life wasn’t worth living for her anyway. 


loved this one very much. 


get Mrs. Gordon out of the way, I could be a mother to her child and get 


I was enough for the poor unfortunate child, Genevieve, and I 


I never any children because I love them so. I thought if I could 
Harry Gordon to marry me. 

Yes, it was my love of him and the child that made me poison her. 

I followed Mrs. Gordon to the bathroom one night and gave her some 
mineral water with morphia in it, telling her she needed some medicine. 
Mrs. Gordon went back to bed and Mrs. Gibbs later noticed there was 
something wrong about Mrs. Gordon. Mrs. Gibbs called to me: 

“Jennie, what’s the matter with Genevieve [Mrs. Gordon|?” 

I got up and worked over her to make the others think I was anxious 
that Mrs. Gordon get well. But she kept sinking till she died in the 
morning of July 29. I went to the funeral and was as sad as could be, and 


nobody thought anything of it. 


“How E RID OF CAPTAIN ALDEN Р. DAVIS” 


I had ж ж didn’t 


„^^ to think how to get rid of Captain Alden P. Davis. 


ж 


like him. I was afraid of him—I don’t +°>. He had been a friend of mine 
for years. I guess he was afraid he would find out I had killed his wife and 
daughter. He had some property. 

At first, after his wife’s death I thought he would marry me, but I had 
found out he wouldn’t, but might leave me some of his property in his 


will. 


He went to Boston one hot day, and when he came back he was pretry 
tired and almost prostrate. I saw my chance then, for I could say, if any 
one suggested that he was poisoned, that he got the drug in Boston and 
committed suicide out of grief for his wife. The next day he was dead and 
they buried him beside his wife and daughter out at the Cataumet 
Cemetery. I believe the doctor assigned his death to heat prostration. 


"I MADE IT LIVELY FOR THE UNDERTAKERS AND 
GRAVEDIGGERS - 


І made it lively for the undertakers and gravediggers that time—three 
graves in a little over three weeks in one lot in the cemetery. 

Then I turned my attention to the last surviving member of the Davis 
family, Mrs. Minnie Gibbs. 

But I haven’t told exactly how I poisoned these people. It was with 
morphia mostly, and sometimes with atropia. 

Morphia and atropia weaken the heart’s action and leave very little trace 
behind for a doctor or chemist to detect. They are vegetable poisons and 
are very unlike arsenic and other mineral poisons, which are easily 
detected. 

If I had used arsenic my patients would have died hard deaths, gone 
into convulsions and struggled terribly. I could not bear to see them 
suffer, so I gave morphia mostly. 

My using morphia and atropia on Minnie Gibbs was what so puzzled 
Professor Wood, the famous chemist of Harvard Universiry. He could find 
some traces of morphia in the parts of the body he was examining, but 


there were some complications that he was utterly at a loss to explain. It 


was not until I confessed that I used atropia that Professor Wood was able 
to apply the test for that drug and make sure of his analysis. 

If my poisons could so fool a great physician and chemist like Dr. Wood, 
you can see how much easier it was to deceive general practitioners. The 
physicians in Lowell, Cambridge, Boston, and Cataumet were, however, 
skilled doctors. 

But the fact is that most physicians don’t make any examination of a 
patient’s body before writing out a death certificate. If a patient dies when 
they are away, they just fill out the certificate at their offices and put in 
for the cause of death the disease that they have previously diagnosed in 
the person. 

That is how it happens that physicians have given certificates for heart 
disease, diabetes, fatry degeneration of the heart, prostration, anaemia, 
etc., in the case of the people I have killed. 

Almost any person in middle life, when dosed with Hunyadi water and 
drugged with morphia and atropia, will show symptoms of some of those 


diseases. 


“IN EVERY CASE I GAVE THE 
SAME POISONS’ 


In every case I gave the same poisons, only in varying quantities and in 
different ways, for it always worked well and no suspicion fell upon me. 

I bought my morphia and atropia in tablets. I dissolved some of these in 
Hunyadi water, which I always kept ready for use. 

Now I will tell how I killed the last member of the Davis family, Mrs. 
Captain Irving Gibbs, for which I was finally arrested. 


Minnie Gibbs was my best friend. But we always go back on our best 
friends. 

I wanted to marry her husband, Captain Irving Gibbs. Minnie was 
jealous of me. It made a fuss in the family, and I cut up and flayed 
Minnie before her husband. 

Still they both thought a great deal of me, Minnie as well as Irving. 

This is just how I poisoned Minnie Gibbs. We all went driving to Woods 
Hole one day, and when we came back Minnie was not feeling well—I had 
given her a morphia tablet dissolved in hot whiskey before we started, “to 
brace her up for the drive,” I said to her. 

“You had better take some of Dr. Latter’s medicine that he left you.” 

“Т don’t want any of his old medicine,” she said. 

“But you must take it,” I said, and I gave her some, with morphia and 
atropia tablets dissolved in it, and she lay down on the lounge. The rest of 
the family ate their supper, and when it was bedtime, Minnie was 
sleeping on the lounge. I told them she was tired out and was in a sleep of 
exhaustion. 

They tried to rouse Minnie but could not. She only made a groaning 
noise. So I got a blanket and covered her up. Most of the others went to 
bed, and I offered to sit up with Minnie. But Harry Gordon said he would 
look out for her that night, and he lay down on a lounge near her. 

Harry Gordon said to me as he lay there: “We are going to Barnstable 
in the morning, to Probate Court, and when Minnie wakes in the 
morning she will be refreshed and we will look over some papers and talk 
business matters over.” 

That was just what I didn’t want them to do, for I owed Minnie some 


money and had given her some notes. 


Several times during the night I stole in while Mr. Gordon was asleep, 
to give more doses to Minnie, for I was afraid that she might come out of 
it. 

She was too far gone to swallow, so I dissolved morphia and atropia 
tablets in water, filled my hypodermic syringe with it, and made injections 


of the poison in her arm. 


“MADE UP My MIND SHE Must DIE 
THAT NIGHT’ 


I had made up my mind that she must die that night. 

Finally Harry Gordon awoke, got alarmed at Minnie’s sinking 
condition, and in spite of my protests, at eight o’clock in the morning, he 
called the others and they got Minnie upstairs to her room. They had to 
drag her up, though, for she was beyond all feeling or consciousness. The 
family—that is, what was left of them: Beulah Jacobs, their cousin, and 
Harry Gordon—wanted to send for a doctor, but I told them it was only a 
fainting spell and that I could doctor her myself. 

Her husband, Captain Irving Gibbs, was away at the time, on his vessel, 
the Golden Ball. 

Finally, toward dawn, the family got thoroughly alarmed and sent for 
Dr. Latter at Monument Beach, five miles away. When he arrived, 
Minnie Gibbs was almost dead. He said it was heart failure. 

After she died I did not go near her. I did not even bathe her and lay 
her out. When she died I felt as if I had got through with her and could 
not bear to go near her. I have a loathing of dead bodies. 

But mind you, I’m not afraid of any avenging spirits. I never saw any of 


the spirits of the people I have killed. I went to Minnie Gibbs’s funeral 


though. 

After she died he gave me Minnie’s pocketbook with a ten-dollar gold 
piece in it. And now, just think of it, he won’t speak to me. No knowing 
what I would have done to him after he turned against me. 

But to go back to the beginning of my career. 

Soon after I became a nurse, fifteen years ago, when I was about thirty 
years old, it came into my head, I don’t know how, that I could kill people 
just as easy as not with the very medicines that the doctors gave their 
patients, morphia and atropia. 

After I had tried it in a few cases and it had worked so well, and they 
didn’t suspect me, I thought how easily I could put people out of the way 
that I wanted to. 


“MY FIRST VICTIMS WERE 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS” 


My first victims were hospital patients. I experimented on them with 
what the doctors would call a “scientific interest.” 

I can’t repeat the names of these cases—because I never knew them. 
They just went by numbers in the hospital wards anyway. That was when 
I was at the Cambridge Hospital. Perhaps it was a dozen people I 
experimented on in this way. 

But you mustn’t think I killed all the patients under my care in the 
hospital. I nursed back to health some very bad cases of ryphoid fever. 

One of the physicians at the hospital suspected me. But he dared not 
accuse me of poisoning. So I was simply discharged. I didn’t care about 
that, because I had made up my mind that I could make more money and 


have an easier time by going out by the day in families. 


I took a room in Cambridge, and had cases in the wealthy families. I 
liked to nurse the men better than the women. 

I always had my own way. I would not allow either doctors or members 
of a family where I was working to dictate to me. They usually liked me, 
though, because I was so jolly, and didn’t mind my bossing them. 

For several years I had a room at the Dunhams’ house, No. 19 Wendell 
street, Cambridge. 

Mr. Dunham was getting pretry old—about sevenry-seven—and was 
feeble and fussy. I thought a little morphia would do him good, but I gave 
him too much and he never woke up. It was just as well for him. It was 
May 26, 1895, when he died. The doctors said it was heart failure. 


"I GAVE HER THE SAME DOSE As 
HER HUSBAND’ 


I continued to live in the same place, and two years later I found Mrs. 
Dunham rather troublesome. She was old and cranky, so I gave her the 
same dose as her husband and she passed away September 19, 1897. 

I had been away for several years from my old home at the Brighams’, 
in Lowell. Mrs. Brigham was my sister by adoption, as her mother, Mrs. 
Toppan, had adopted and brought me up. 

I felt rather bitter against Mrs. Brigham after Mother Toppan’s death, 
because I always thought that she destroyed the will that left me some of 
the old lady’s property. 

Mrs. Brigham came down to visit me at Cataumet on Buzzards Bay, 
where I was spending the summer of 1900 in one of the Davises’ cottages. 

That gave me a good chance to have my revenge on her. She was really 


the first of my victims that I actually hated and poisoned with a vindictive 


purpose. 

So I let her die slowly, with gripping tortures. I fixed mineral water so 
it would do that, and then added morphia to it. I held her in my arms 
and watched with delight as she gasped her life out. 

But when she dropped back dead on the bed I fled in dismay and 
horror. I was not then hardened to such things. It preyed upon my mind. 
I never wanted to see my victims suffer after that. I always made them die 
easy. 

I took her body back to Lowell. As the corpse lay in the room awaiting 
burial, one of my old school friends came to see me and console me and 
the members of the family. 

I took her aside and told her the whole story of Mrs. Brigham’s death, 
every horrible detail of it, while I went through the spasms and tortures of 
it myself, because I couldn’t help it. My friend recoiled from me. I had 
not told her that I poisoned Mrs. Brigham, but my friend looked at me as 
if she thought me insane and ran away. 

Mr. Brigham then brought another woman into the house as a 
housekeeper, Florence N. Calkins. I was jealous of her from the first. I 
knew she wanted to become Mr. Brigham’s wife. He was my brother-in- 
law by adoption, but I was madly in love with him. So I poisoned 
Florence Calkins and she died January 15, 1900. 

After Florence Calkins was dead, Mr. Brigham’s sister, Mrs. Edna 
Bannister, came to live at his house. This was just what I didn’t want. I 
wanted Mr. Brigham all to myself. 

Besides, Mrs. Bannister would be an heir to the Brigham property. I 
wanted to marry Mr. Brigham and have everything all my own. 

Mrs. Bannister was a poor old woman, and she was better out of the way 


anyhow. I gave her the same stuff that I did to the others. She went by 


the same road as the others on August 27, 1900. 


"I HAD TO PUT THREE WOMEN TO DEATH WHO 
STOOD IN My Way” 


Everything seemed favorable then for my marrying Mr. Brigham. I had 
put the three women to death who had stood in my way. Mr. Brigham 
suspected nothing—except he scolded me for my lack of sympathy and 
regret for the members of the family that had passed away. 

But he overlooked this in me, called me a frivolous child, and seemed 
fond of me. Then I was happy—happy as a girl in her first love. 

Mr. Brigham came down to Cataumet to see me late that season, and 
went in bathing with me and we went sailing together on the bay. It was 
then that we became engaged to be married. He begged me to come up to 
Lowell to see him in the early fall and arrange for the wedding. 

When I got to Lowell in October I was surprised at Mr. Brigham’s 
coldness. He no longer wanted to talk of marriage. When I pressed for a 
reason he said: 

“Why, Jennie (they always called me Jennie at home), Pm going to 
marry another woman.” 

“Who is it you’re going to marry?” I said as calmly as I could, though it 
was a terrible blow to me. 

“It is Miss C—,” he answered. I controlled the terrible passion that was 
rising in me, so that he should not see it, and said: “You could not marry 
a better woman,” but all the while I was thinking: “Oh no, you shall not 
escape from me like that.” 

The plan instantly came to me to give him a little poison—a morphia 


tablet—in his tea, just enough to make him sick, and then I could hover 


over him, nurse him, and win back his love. 

I was succeeding when a detective came to the house one day. After he 
left, a change came over Mr. Brigham. He struggled up from his bed, 
weak as he was from the morphia and the Hunyadi water I had been 
giving him. He ordered me away, saying: 

“I want you to leave this house at once.” 

I have since learned that the detective said to Mr. Brigham: 

“Be careful of that woman or she will poison you.” Then it flashed upon 
him how three members of his home had died in my care within a year or 
two. 

I was frantic. Everything was lost, I thought—my lover, my future home 
I had counted on, fortune—and, worst of all, I was discovered! 

I rushed to the lodging house and took poison—the poison I had given 
to many others. Why could I not die then? 

But I was taken in hand too soon. A doctor was called and brought me 
back to life. 

Then I tried to hang myself. But this didn’t succeed either. Afterward I 
was in the hospital three weeks to recover. 

Then I went to visit my friends, George Nichols and his family, in 
Amherst, New Hampshire. 

I might have killed George Nichols and his sister in Amherst, New 
Hampshire, where I was arrested, if I had stayed long enough. 

Detective Whitney came to the house in the night and took me away. 

I tell all this to relieve my mind. It bears on me and makes me nervous, 
now I’m all alone and have time to think it over. Not that I feel bad, for I 
can’t feel bad. Isn’t it strange that I don’t? But I can’t help it. I can’t cry. 

I don’t care anymore about talking about it than if it was somebody 


else’s affair. 


“A FRIEND SENT ME SOME FORGET-ME-NOTS 
AND I CRIED” 


People say I have no heart, but I have. While I have been in jail, a friend 
in Lowell sent me some forget-me-nots and I cried. They were the flowers 
that my first lover used to send me when I was a schoolgirl. And a forget- 
me-not was engraved on that precious engagement ring. 

I will never tell my girlhood lover’s name—that is still sacred to me, 
even though he went back on me, and it seemed that my whole 
lighthearted nature changed after that. I still laughed and was jolly, but I 
had learned how to hate, too. 

They say that I do not like men, that I am a sour old maid and a man 
hater. But it isn’t so. I like them and I like to nurse them. 

Some people have said I was a morphine fiend, but it is false. I never 
took a morphine tablet in my life. I know its terrible effects too well. 

I kill people because I want to get them out of the way, and poisoning is 
the easiest way to do it. 

I have formed a habit since I came here, for writing down everything I 
think of on pieces of paper and pinning them inside my waist. 

That is how I am able to tell all these things for years back in such 
detail. 

Still there are some names that escape me. There was a Mrs. McNear 
that I poisoned in Watertown in 1899. 

Mrs. Myra Connors, the matron of the Cambridge Theological School, I 
made away with sometime in 1900, because I wanted to get her position. 
But I didn’t get it after all. Sometimes I would be sorry after I had given 
poison to a person and try to nurse them back to life. With some I 


succeeded, but usually they were too far gone. 


I may have killed more than thirty-one, but I have lost track of them in 


my mind. 


“1 THOUGHT PROBABLY THE EXCITEMENT 
WOULD KILL HER” 


I attempted to kill Mrs. Wilson at Cambridge (wife of Professor Wilson) 
last June (1901), but I couldn’t get the chance I wanted. They laid her 
sickness to heart trouble. As I couldn’t poison her without exciting 
suspicion, I set fire to the house and thought probably the excitement 
would kill her. But the fire was put out and she recovered. 

I always thought a great deal of Professor Wilson. He is a (good?) man 
and had a beautiful house in Cambridge that I want to be the mistress of. 

If I had been a married woman I probably would not have killed all 
these people. I would have had my husband, my children, and my house 
to take up my mind. 


JANE TOPPAN 


I am not insane. I know what all you people are saying about me, and I 
know that you’ve been saying it about me my whole life, that you said it 
about my da, my sisters, and anyone like us. My pap might have been 
weak of spirit, but what man worth a shit wouldn’t be down on himself 
when he’s left to support a family of girls after their mother’s death. My 
da wasn’t insane, either, and I would bet anything that he never sewed his 
own eyelids shut, even though I never stopped hearing that he did. Not 
until Auntie made me change my name. And he wasn’t a drunk, either. 
He never laid a hand on us that he didn’t have to. And who could blame 
him for being discouraged: imagine being a capable immigrant with a 
family to provide for and the factory owners won’t even let you apply to 
run machines just because of the way you talk. To be able-bodied, and 
strong, and honest, and to never even get your chance at the American 
Experiment. To have brought your whole family from Ireland, sold all you 
owned, in the promise that if you work hard enough, it will pay off. 
Bootstraps, my ass. Land of opportuniry? Where? That’d drive anybody to 
doubt himself. 

And trust me, I know it firsthand. I do not resent my da at all. He did 
what he thought was best for Delia and me, gave us the opportuniry to 
prove ourselves, to lose our accents, to rise above our station, to put us in 
the room with the right people—and that’s what it comes down to, after 
all, doesn’t it? Do you know the right people? And do they know you for 
the right reasons? Delia never got that chance. The last time I saw her 
she was dripping dirty water down the hall while she stumbled after me 
leaving the orphanage. She had the same opportuniry that I did, but she 


squandered it. You might think I was resentful, too, of being indentured 


out so young, but I thank God above every day for placing me as a servant 
in the Toppan home, for however horrible that hell house was for me a 
child, however the Toppans mistreated me, my being there remembered 
me to James Murphy, who loved me as a girl, and who represented me to 
the court, and who got my head out of the noose by advising me to play 
insaniry. He knew that I could tell stories. He remembered it from when 
I was a child. I thank him along with Jesus that he remembered me well 
enough to get me out of the Barnstable jailhouse and off to Taunton 
Asylum. James told me, “Make a confession. Tell your stories. People love 
stories. Sound as insane as you know how, and always deny that you are 
insane, for the insane never know themselves to be insane. And however 
bad you think the asylum is, the women’s prison will be much worse.” 

I reminded him that I had already lived in an asylum, and that it was 
the only place which my own dexteriry could extract me from. James has 
always loved me. He put his hand on my shoulder, very inappropriate, 
and told me goodbye before the reporters came in. 

So, when the papers say I looked pleased to receive the verdict “guilry 
but insane,” it’s because I was. 

Make no mistake, I was not and am not afraid to die. People who fear 
death are unsure of the afterlife. They hope that hell doesn’t exist so they 
don’t run the risk of being damned. Well, I know I won’t go to hell 
because I never hurt anyone, just as I am sure that hell exists because I’ve 
lived in it: hell is just a place wherein nothing you say or do—no matter of 
working hard enough, or being smart enough, of caring deeply enough, or 
of soothing the ill—will ever change your status. Such is the case with 
Sisyphus and his boulder, except in the living hell, all you are punished 
for is who you are. The moment you tear out of the wrong cunt, your fate 


is already decided. 


EPILOGUE 


THE STAFF: TAUNTON ASYLUM, 
1938 


From the moment Jane was admitted, she was an immediate assistance to 
the staff. The joke was that she was so tired out from all those killings 
that a little bedpan changing and sheet freshening was a welcome respite. 
How could any of us see Jane as a killer? How could anyone as 
cumbersome as she have the stamina? This from women who call 
ourselves good. 

The other wards grew to like her, and then to fear her soon enough, 
though we could never truly tell why. Surely, she had her episodes just as 
any of our patients, and she was stronger than most, but with one or two 
firemen present to restrain her, she was fairly easily subdued. We came 
into the bunkroom one night, and although Jane slept soundly, all the 
others whispered to each other at the far end of the room. And the wards 
usually didn’t even get along that well! When Jane finally woke at the 
commotion, she smiled and asked us what was going on. We didn’t tell 
her because we weren’t fully sure, but the other women all went 
hysterical, if not that night then the next. Those first few weeks were very 
unrestful. 

We saw her talk to them but seldom, when a young girl trying to make 
nice approached Jane not knowing what she was, or when one of the 
greater lunatics approached her, unaware she wasn’t a nurse. 

Jane was truly more like one of the nurses than a patient, except of 


course that the other patients feared her as they did not fear us. She 


eventually had to be given a private room. The things our taxes pay for. 
We felt at ease enough that we delegated many tasks to Jane, and even 
when she eventually did them horribly, making more mess than help, she 
was so thrilled that she was helping us. She loved to walk the grounds. 
Jane was one of the few who could roam unattended. When we told her 
so, she laughed and said, “This is the best place I’ve ever stayed, and the 
least amount of work I’ve had to do to stay there—why on earth would I 
try to escape? And to where? Escape, indeed!” 

We guess that her mind started to fade once her appeal was denied. The 
rejection surprised no one but her. According to Jane, she knew exactly 
what she was doing when she did it, and they had ruled her guilry but 
insane by mistake. She thought for sure that at the appeal her lawyers 
would still get her out. Jane had many lawyers. Her former patients sent 
her letters thanking her, convinced of her innocence. She could trick us 
all for a time. Jane was truly so kind and helpful. But just like all the 
women at the Taunton Asylum, the lack of freedom wore at her. She 
would go whole days or weeks without washing, never changing her 
underclothes or lacing up her stays. Her hair unfurled. It was never very 
well kept, but it stood out around her head like a steel white sheet at all 
angles. Around that time was when she began correcting us when we 
called her Jane. Insisted she instead that we call her by her “given name,” 
Nora, like her sister had. She probably read that in a book somewhere, or 
just invented it, dreamed it. 

It’s always hard to watch when the good patients wither. Sometimes it’s 
hard to stay convinced that all of them have something truly wrong with 
them, something unfixable. She caught my arm once the week that she 
died—oh, her hand was like a knotted oak branch, so rough and 
disjointed. She caught me as I emptied her pot, and she said, “Dearie, you 


and I could have such fun. Getting rid of them.” I laughed it off. I didn’t 
realize what she meant. By the time I did, she was dead in her bed. God 


rest her soul, but it’s better that way. One less thing for me to worry over. 


THANK GOD FOR THAT 
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